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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 











crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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p DAiLY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 











Here at I-H mills we subscribe to the idea that 


making things increasingly better for the customer 








is the only way we can make progress ourselves. 


That is why we are continually seeking ways to 








improve our products and our service to customers. 
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THE KAFFEE KLATCH has long been a national 
neighborly institution. And what a market 
it is for bread .. . translated into cinnamon 
toast, caraway toast strips and many other 
tidbits that appeal to feminine appetites. 















And when that wrapper or label informs 
diet-conscious women that every vitamin- 
packed slice of enriched bread provides fewer 
calories than a normal serving of skim milk — 
what a powerful sales argument! Just two 
good reasons why America’s bakers sell more 
than 41,000,000 loaves of bread every day! 

More and more bakers are using uniform, 
dependable Commander-Larabee flours for 
their baked foods because they have com- 
plete confidence in our milling organization 
which, through specializing in producing 
bakery flours, has earned the reputation of 
being first in bakery flours. 

If you are not already making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a part of 
your business our way? We’ll gladly pay the 
freight on your wire or phone call . . . and 
give you the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 





FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY 
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Profit Outlook 


For FMA Improved N 


KANSAS CITY An _ improved 
profit outlook for Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., was reported to the 
annual stockholders meeting here by 
John M. Ferguson, Jr., president of 
the company, which has reduced its 
flour milling business and currently 
is operating primarily as a grain stor- 

re and merchandising company 

The transition is taking place 
smoothly and prospects look fairly 
good, Mr. Ferguson told the stock- 
holders. The full effects of the change 
in operations will not be felt until 
later in the current fiscal year when 
the additional new storage facilities 
installed will be producing income, 
he said 

The first 450,000 bu. storage tank 
will be completed in North Kansas 
City this week. Two more such tanks 
will be completed this fall 


“Expenditures for new grain stor- 


age will run between $500,000 and 
$700,000 in the current fiscal yea 
and the returns should permit full 
recovery of the outlay within two 


years,’ Mr. Ferguson told the share- 
holders 

In the first quarter ended Aug. 31 
even without benefit of the storage 
being built, FMA had an operatin 
profit of $180,000, Mr. Ferguson re- 
ported. Although an operating profit 


of $325,000 is expecte d to be realized 
in the current fiscal year, there will 
be a substantial book loss becaust 
of the write downs taken on the sale 
of the St. Louis pvlant—the differ- 
ence between the price rect ived and 
the book figure. This loss will b 


about $1,183,000, Mr. Ferguson said 
He predicted a net profit of mor 
than $500.000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing May 31, 1960 


The company had net working 


capital Aug. 31 of about $2 million 
and is continuing to improve its f- 
nancial position 


Charles F. Curry, Kansas City 
saltor. was elected a director to re- 
place Henry H. Cate, who has re- 
signed 


Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Exports Slump; 
B. C. Strike Blamed 


WINNIPEG—With a major Cana- 
dian export outlet at the Pacific 
coast plugged by the longshoremen’s 
strik the verseas movement 
wheat and flour from Car i 
slumped under the 2 million bushel 
mark for the week ended Sept. 11 
to 1.963.009 bu. The previous week's 


nillion bushels also 


exports of 3.1 

reflected the west coast strike. Most 

of the wheat moved out of Churchill 

yn Hudson Bay 

The latest total included 860,000 
f which 


bu. in the fcrm of flour « 
329 000 were for International Wheat 
Agreement destinations. The com- 
parative aggregate the previous week 
was equivalent to 432,009 bu. includ- 
ing an IWA total of 131,000 bu. in 
the form of flour. 

Class 2 wheat exports amounted 
to only 1,085,000 bu. This included 
1.065.000 for the U.K., while the re- 
maining 20,000 bu. cleared for Hong 
Kong. Only 18,000 bu. fer unload at 
Germany accounted for the entire 
IWA wheat movement. 


WASHINGTON—The grain stor- 


U.S. Department of Agri- 


seek storage space for as much as 
by take-over time next year. 
The committee, made up of 
representatives, 
ast week in Washin 

ton to survey the grain storage situ- 


the USDA Septem- 


on their observations of the one-day 


the problem, although 


is still proceeding broadly 
USDA officials paid more 


ual 


ol 


that 


{ 
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Stockholders Told Boost in Grain Storage 
ext Year According to USDA Figures 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


attention to the attitude of the 
storage industry to the broadening 
commercial capacity. It was said 
one member of the industry 


suggested that USDA give 
-onsideration of a plan which 


wou!'d guarantee existing commercial 
icilities first call on government 
ain for storage if the present rate 
expansion resulted in a surplus 


condition. USDA officials ex- 


essed sympathy for this proposal, 
ling the previous experience with 

occupancy guarantee contracts 
USDA officials commented further 
the storage industry is in a pe- 
ar situation right now. More space 


led by next year, and unless 
ige industry can find facili- 
ho!d a major part of the large 


ase in deliveries, the USDA now 
s it might find new, eager capi- 


ding this field. It is said 


at virtually all Commodity 
Corp. regional offices offers 

ved daily from new stor- 
turers prepared to erect new 
s on recommendations from 
C regional officials 





illed on the railroat 


grain rate reductions 


GFDNA Condemns ‘‘Piecemeal”’ Freight 
Rate Cuts as Annual Meeting Closes 


with trucks, barges and 
ns of transportation, and 
ided their determination to 
rH é it was pointed out 
tty adjustments are disrupt- 
irkets, handicapping the 
program and storage rate 
1us jeopardizing the sub- 
estments of many grain 


solution urged that rail- 
luced rates applicable 

s, as much confusion has 

i limiting reduced 
GPDNA, 
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Current Flour Production 
Canadian Flour Exports 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Flour 


Stock 


eT SEPTEMBER 16, 1958 


PRODUCTION — August 
from July, but daily average output continued to gain Page 5 


OUTPUT—Canad ian 


flour production declined 


production for July was 

ahead of the comparable 1957 period, and total outturn in the 

crop year ended July 31 was 8% ahead of the previous year Page 6 
LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE—Brii’sh Columbia ports remained 

idle as striking workmen remained off their jobs for the fourth 


Page 7 


— INDUSTRY STATISTICS — 


Quotations 29 
Market 83 


Mostly Personal 10 
Convention Calendar we 25 
Canadian Review ; 33 
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Space Needed 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


Analysis 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has made 
available, through The Northwest- 
ern Miller, the preliminary report 
on loan and inventory accounts 
presented to the members of the 
grain storage advisory committee 
at its meeting last week. The in- 
formation is looked upon as a good 
bench mark from which the trade 
may make its own judgment of sup- 
ply conditions. The report, USDA 
officials emphasize, is preliminary 
and tentative. 


Primarily, it has been learned 
from officials that there probably 
will be no major storage crisis next 
spring even in the face of the huge 
crops now apparent 

USDA reports accumulated from 
its own sources and from trade 
sources indicate that storage space 
will be available and it is certain that 
available space at the end of the cur- 
rent crop harvest will be adequate 
to put the huge new crops under 
cover 

Starting with the _ information 
available to the grain storage com- 
mittee, USDA reports that as of Aug 
26, 1958, it owned and had uncom- 
mitted for sale 73 million bushels of 
barley; more than a billion bushels 
of corn; about 165 million bushels of 
sorghums; a little more than 10 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans, and about 
800 million bushels of wheat 

USDA delivered to the committee 

(Turn to ANALYSIS, page 34) 


Threat of Strikes 
At Two Buffalo 
Mills Ended 


BUFFALO—Two strike threats in 
Buffa!o’s milling industry faded when 
members of Local 36, American Fed 
eration of Grain Millers (AFL-CIO) 
voted to accept new contract pro- 
posals offered by the Pillsbury C 
ind International Milling Co 





Pillsbury workers voted 156 to 66 
in favor of the new pact on Sept. 10 
Walter C. Wojcik, Local 36 business 
representative, said the new pact in 
cludes additional job classifications 
ind retenticn of a paid 20-minute 
unch period for some day shift work 
ers. Major issues of the new contract 
were worked out in talks in Minne- 
ipolis Sept. 9. Mr. Wojcik said th 
new International contract, which 
was ratified by workers Sept. 12 
calls for a general pay increas¢ f 
12¢ an hour. Retroactive to July 1 
[ne increas¢ makes wages range 


from $2.18 for laborers to $2.84 tor 
millwrights 


The one-year agreement was a] 
proved unanimously by the employ- 
ees at the mill. Mr. Wojcik said 
more than 200 workers are affected 

Other provisions reported by the 
union call for improved seniority and 
werking conditions, wage classifica- 
tion adjustments and retention of 
the paid lunch period 
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NF ditorials 


The Significance of the Commonwealth Conference 


portance opened in Montreal. Gathered to- 
gether for discussions are 300 delegates from 11 
countries in membership of the British Common- 
wealth of nations. Represented, too, are observ- 
ers from those colonies which have not yet 
achieved full dominion status, though the U.K. 
government has that aim in view for all its pos- 


Woes we A MEETING of singular im- 


sessions. 


These delegates represent more than 600 
million people, about 20% of the world’s pop- 
ulation and, collectively, they are involved in 
nearly 35% of world trade. 


The decisions made by this conference, it is ob- 
vious, will have global implications. Is there a 
fear that the Commonwealth partners are “gang- 
ing-up” on the United States of America? If that 
fear is present it may be allayed. 

The Commonwealth countries confer at peri- 
odic intervals but there has been nothing similar 
to the present conclave since the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference in Ottawa in 1932 when the 
policy of imperial preference was so firmly laid 
out. At that time, most of the moves made by the 
member-countries of the British Empire, as it was 
then called, were to some extent directed against 
the U.S. 

In the early 30’s the great depression was be- 
ginning to make its malevolence felt throughout 
the world. Americans began to withdraw even 
more tightly within their own borders. The Smoot- 
Hawley tariff stemmed the flow of trade into the 
states of the union and economic protectionism 
symbolized the U.S. accent on isolationism. In an 
unhealthy atmosphere of anti-Americanism, the 
Empire countries gathered in Ottawa to evolve 
what was frankly admitted to be a retaliatory 
policy. 

Today there is none of that resentment. The 
U.S. is a partner in the free world and adds its 
power to that of the Commonwealth. It plays the 
role of dollar banker to the free nations; the atti- 
tude to foreign trade is no longer colored by iso- 
lationism. The Commonwealth countries have de- 
rived considerable benefit from U.S. trade-and- 
aid programs; American capital is helping the de- 
velopment of Commonwealth territories in equal 
partnership with capital from Britain, Canada 
and elsewhere. In such circumstances there can be 
no anti-American feeling. 


Canada’s trade and commerce minister, 
Gordon Churchill, says one important aim 
must be to restore the historic Anglo-Ameri- 
can-Canadian trade triangle and for this rea- 
son alone U.S. traders have a vital interest in 
what goes on in Ottawa in the ensuing weeks. 


John Diefenbaker, the prime minister, with the 
evangelical zeal for which he has become noted 
in world affairs, did propound a plan for divert- 
ing some Canadian buying from the U.S. to Bri- 
tain. But this aim, as laudable as it seemed to 
some people—Canadian and British—was soon 
seen to be difficult, if not impossible, of attain- 
ment. The British, indeed, were among the first 
to recognize the difficulty. 


The delegates must, of necessity, approach 
their task in an atmosphere of enlightened 
self-interest. Some interests will have to be 
sacrificed. There will be compromise in typi- 
cal British fashion. Topics will range from the 
necessity of restoring the free convertibility 
of sterling to the need to end all artificial re- 
strictions against dollar-area goods. Canada 
stands to benefit from such moves; and the 
U.S. will obtain indirect benefits, too. 


Primarily, the conference has set itself the 
task of finding new forms of cooperation that can 
be added to the system of Commonwealth prefer- 
ences, according to leaders of delegations who 
gathered in Ottawa last week for preliminary 
stage-setting discussions. 

The Ottawa conference of 26 years ago gave 
final form to the granting of special tariff prefer- 
ences—the imperial preference system. The idea 
first came to notice in 1887 at a colonial confer- 
ence in Londor. A delegate suggested the estab- 
lishment of a duty of 2% on all foreign imported 
goods, the proceeds to be directed towards the 
maintenance of the British Royal Navy in its 
task of protecting the colonies. 

When the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trades was introduced in 1947-48, the importance 
of the preferential system was somewhat dimin- 
ished. There were accusations that it had been 
bargained away. Many officials feel that the sys- 
tem has served the Commonwealth well and that 
it would be unwise to throw it into discard. 


The Commonwealth men are unlikely to do 
that. There are indications, however, that they 
wish to cooperate even more closely with the 
U.S. Canada certainly does and many com- 
mentators expressed approbation when Sen. 
George Aiken (R., Vt.,) visited Ottawa two 
weeks ago to begin exploratory talks on ways 
and means to better trade relations between 
the U.S. and Canada. Such a move can dovetail 
neatly into the pattern which the Montreal 
conference will weave. 


Harold Macmillan, Britain’s prime minister, re- 
marked recently: “If peace is indivisible, so is 
prosperity.” If the conference can improve the 
trading relationships between the Commonwealth 
nations, then all world trade will receive a much 
needed shot in the arm. The Commonwealth part- 
nership with the U.S. can be the greatest force 
for both peace and prosperity and because of this 
facet it is recognized that there must be no cleav- 
age between those partners. 

Assuredly, the foundations of the imperial pref- 
erence system will be maintained, but now the 
members are older and prefer to act independently 
in many of their affairs. Their trade interests 
have become diversified and they look as much to 
Washington as they do to London. And some, in- 
deed, look to Ottawa. In this spirit of cooperation 
lies the strength of the free world and therein 
lies the secret, perhaps, of meeting and beating 
the economic cold war now being waged on many 
fronts by the Communist bloc, led by Russia and 
Red China. 
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Seaway Expected 
To Lower Buffalo 


Grain Movements 


BUFFALO—In the past two years 
export grain shipments through Buf- 
falo have declined about 20%. Fur- 
ther declines are expected with the 
opening of deep channels in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, but marine and 
grain interests here are confident the 
port will save some of this big ex- 
port business, which normally 
amounts to about 40 million bu. a 
year, 

The 
curred 


decline that has already oc- 
resulted from the loss of an 
export flaxseed and corn business, 
which amounted to as much as 10 
million bushels a year. Export ship- 
ments of these commodities to Buf- 
falo were cut off almost abruptly in 
June, 1957, when Canadian ships 
moving to Montreal took over the 
business 

Buffalo probably can never expect 
a revival of this business, according 
to one shipping source which also be- 


lieves that large American vessels 
probably will be able to compete 
successfully with Canadian ships 


when the deep channels are opened 
in the St. Lawrence Seaway, but that 
the American ships will bypass Buf- 
falo. 

The new shipping route for export 
flaxseed and corn is one that prob- 
ably will be followed in wheat, bar- 
ley and other grains. Buffalo can ex- 
pect further losses of its once-impor- 
tant export grain business, one grain 
expert declared. 

Grain and shipping interests point, 
however, to several factors that will 
tend to keep some of this export 
trade in Buffalo. They are: 

The great amount of elevator 

* space here. Grain storage facili- 
ties throughout the country are in 
great demand. Some surplus grain in- 
tended for export is bound to come to 
Buffalo. 

9 The fact that grain can be shipped 
from Buffalo for export during 

winter months when the Seaway will 

be closed. 

3 The good possibility that Buffalo 

* can advantageously handle export 
shipments of grain grown in Ohio and 
Indiana. 

Total grain shipments to Buffalo 
normally approximate 200 million 
bushels a year, Of this total, about 
20% normally has been for export. 
Loss of the export flaxseed and corn, 
all purchased from the Commodity 
Credit Corp., developed in 1957 when 
the Canadian Wheat Board granted 
its first permits to exporters to ship 
through Montreal. 

Only Canadian fleets have tie-ins 
in “canalers,’’ small ships with shal- 
low drafts able to negotiate the St. 
Lawrence Seaway without benefit of 
the Seaway. 

The big Canadian boats transferred 
flaxseed at Port Colborne or Pres- 
cott to smaller boats and were able 
to quote rates about 5¢ bu. lower than 
the combination lake-rail rate 
through Buffalo to New York or Bal- 
timore. The loss of this business by 
Buffalo also has been a big factor in 
dwindling barge canal shipments in 
the last year, grain men said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


WALTER HANAUER DIES 
CHICAGO — Walter C. Hanauer 
died Sept. 3. He was the husband of 
Marguerite Gifford Hanauer, who 
has been a member of the staff of the 
Millers National Federation for many 


years. 
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August Flour Production Off 
From July, But Daily Output 
Continues to Show Increase 





NEW PIZZA FLOUR—International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has chosen 
“Pizza Superiore” as the trade name 
for its new special pizza flour. Inter- 
national said this flour was developed 
specifically to simplify bakery pro- 
duction of pizza pie and to improve 
the taste, color and texture of the 
finished product. The new flour is 
currently obtainable in all markets 
being served by International. The 
pamphlet shown above, available 
from the manufacturer, explains the 
new flour in full. 





Self-Rising Flour 
Institute Meeting 
Slated Nov. 13-15 


NASHVILLE, TENN.— The 25th 
annual meeting of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., will be held 
Nov. 13-15 at the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, Nashville, according to an 


announcement by Allen R. Cornelius, 
secretary. 

Events will get underway with an 
open house Thursday afternoon, Nov. 
13. Reservations can be obtained 
from Leon Womble, vice president, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 

Details of the program will be 
announced later, Mr. Cornelius said. 
For those who are interested, tickets 
will be available for the football 
game between Tulane and Vander- 
bilt universities, Mr. Cornelius added. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Corn Millers Shift 
Office to Washington 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Corn Millers Federation has moved 
its offices from Chicago to Washing- 
ton, Spencer Werner, federation pres- 
ident, has announced. The new of- 
fices are at 1000 Connecticut Ave. 

The federation is the national 
trade association for the dry corn 
milling industry whose members pro- 
duce corn meal, grits and other corn 
products. 

Donald M. Counihan, of the law 
firm of Carretta and Counihan, is 
continuing as general counsel to the 
federation. 





Mr. Werner, in announcing the 
move, said: “Washington has_ be- 
come increasingly important to all 


business in recent years, including 
the dry corn milling industry. The 
needs of the federation and its mem- 
bers can best be served in the na- 
tion’s capital.” 


S. wheat flour production in Au- 
gust, as estimated by The Northwest- 
ern Miuller’s research department, 
amounted to 19,736,078 sacks, a de- 
Cline from both July of 1958 and Au- 
gust of 1957, as officially reported by 
the Bureau of the Census. Estimated 
daily output for August, however, at 
938,530 sacks, was above both pre- 
vious months. 


"otal August production of 19,736,- 
O78 sacks was 3.4% (686,922 sacks) 
below the census bureau’s July total 
of 20,423,000 sacks and 2.9% (580,922 
sacks) below the August, 1957, total 
of 20,317,000 sacks. Most of the de- 


cline was due, apparently, to only 21 
working days in August, compared 


with 22 days in each of the previous 
months. 

The daily average August output of 
938,530 sacks, however, was 1.1% 
(10,530 sacks) above July and 1.5% 
(14,530 sacks) above August of 1957. 

The Miller’s estimate of flour pro- 
duction is prepared from reports sub- 
mitted by mills in principal produc- 
tion centers and regions, sources 
which account for approximately 75% 
of the total U.S. output. 

Compared with previous 1958 
monthly production, the August to- 
tal output and daily average were 
both above April, May and June, but 
below January, March and July. Total 
August production was more than in 


February, but daily output was lower. 
Of the five major production areas 
represented by The Miller survey, two 
showed increases for August com- 
pared with July, and three declined. 
Increases were in the Northwest, an 
area which covers Minneapolis and 
the interior Northwest, up 188,173 
sacks, and on the North Pacific Coast, 
39,065 more sacks than in July. 
Decreases were in the Southwest, 
387,764 sacks less in August; at Buf- 
falo, down 65,492 sacks from July, 
and in the area comprising the cen- 
tral states and Southeast, down 130,- 
835 sacks in August, compared with 
July 
Compared with August of 1957, the 
only area to show an increase this 
August was the Southwest. The gain 
amounted to 275,010 sacks. 
— BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
U.S. BIG BUYER 
WINNIPEG For two successive 
crop years the U.S. has been the big 
buyer of Canadian oats and in 1957- 
98 took 21,580,000 bu. out of a total 
movement of 25,894,000. The com- 
parative totals a year earlier, accord- 
ing to the branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, were 
17,615,000 and 18,339,000 bu., re- 
spectively. During the crop year just 
completed Canadian went to 
nine different countries. The U.K 
imported 3,878,000 bu 





statistics 


oats 
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U.S. Flour Production for August, 1958 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 
75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 


represent 100°, 


REGION 
Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 

SOUTHWEST 

BUFFALO , 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 

NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

TOTALS 

Adjusted 


U.S. TOTALS 
DAILY AVERAGE 


of production at those points. 


August, 1958 


In sacks. 
1958 August, 1957 
Production 


July 


Production Production 


980.200 912 042 1.014.900 
2,077,493 1,957,478 2,121,700 
3,057,693 2,869,520 3,136 600 

916,976 1,132 926 1,013,700 
4,619,934 4,791,748 4,248,200 
5,536,910 5,924,674 5,261,900 
2,337,000 2,402,492 2,484,400 
2,130,458 2,261,293 2,373,000 
1,365,012 1,325,947 1,377,900 





14,427,073 14,783,926 14,633,800 


73.1 74.0 74.2 
19,736,078 19,978,278 19,722,100 
938,530 908,104 896,500 


Bureau of Census reported 20,423,000 sacks (928,000 sacks daily) for July, 1958. 
Bureau of Census reported 20,317,000 sacks (924,000 sacks daily) for August, 1957. 
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Canadian Flour Production, 
Exports for July Increase 
Over Similar 1957 Period 


rORONTO—The output of flour 
in Canada during July, 1958, 
amounted to 3,080,000 cwt., repre- 
senting a decrease of 8% from the 
previous month’s output of 3,351,- 
000 cwt. and 3% below the 10-year 
(1948-57) average production of 
3,160,000 cwt. for July, but show- 
ing an increas® of 2% over the 
July, 1957, output of 3,021,000 
ewt. Ontario winter wheat flour 
included in the quantity for the 
month under review amounted to 
161,000 cwt., compared with 144,- 
000 cwt. in July, 1957. Production 


of wheat flour during the crop 
year ended July 31 amounted to 
40,821,000 cwt., exceeding by 8% 
the comparative 1956-57 total of 
37,623,000 cwt. 
Mill operation during July, 1958, 
eraged 67.0' of capacity when 
puted on a 26-day working pe- 
id in the month and a daily capac- 


177,000 cwt. Mills reporting fer 
it 74.2% of their com- 


une operated 


bined rated capacity for 25 days. 
The average for the crop year 1957- 
98 is 74.7 of capacity, compared 
with 69.3% in the previous crop year. 


bu. of this type of wheat for July, 
1957. ‘Total wheat milled for flour for 
the crop year ended July 31 amount- 
ed to 92,292,000 bu. compared with 
85,149,000 bu. for the previous crop 
year. 

Stocks of wheat in mill bins at the 
end of July, 1958, amounted to 2,- 
705,000 bu. compared to 2,758,368 bu. 
at the end of July, 1957. 

According to preliminary figures, 
flour exports for July amounted to 
1,270,650 cwt., compared with 1,079,- 


204 ewt. in July, 1957. This brings 
total exports for the 1957-58 crop 
year to 17,348,162 cwt., compared 
with 14,582,431 cwt. in the previous 


crop year, or an increase during the 
crop year just ended of 2,765,731 
cwt. (Export table on page 32.) 
Millfeed production for July, 1958, 
amounted to 52,000 tons, nearly un- 
changed from the total July, 1957, 
figure. The breakdown was as fol- 
lows: Bran 22,000 tons (23,000 tons 
in July, 1957), shorts 23,000 tons 
(22,000 tons), and middlings 7,000 
tons (8,000 tons). Total millfeed pro- 
duction during the crop year 1957-58 
amounted to 689,000 tons, compared 
with 642,000 tons in the previoius 























Wheat milled for flour in July crop year. 
nounted to 6,988,000 bu. compared The following table summarizes the 
vith 6,832,000 bu. for the same _ production of wheat flour, oatmeal, 
mth last year. Ontario winter rolled oats and millfeeds for the crop 
wheat included the current year 1957-58, including percentage of 
th's milled wheat amounted to operation and wheat flour exports, 
383,000 bu. compared with 331,000 with comparative figures for 1956-57: 
—Wheat flour—— 
e of Wheat flour* 
Month operation Quantity Oatmeal Rolled oats Millfeed exports 
000's omitted 
cwt ib Ib. tons cwt. 
65.0 3,152 386 7,204 53 1,077 
78.5 3,373 1,738 9,846 58 1,191 
79.0 3,688 689 9,508 62 1,512 
80.9 3,638 2,419 6,486 61 1,248 
69.7 3,127 2,658 4,386 52 1,705 
73.6 3,465 965 6,126 58 1,525 
71.4 3,098 1,057 5,579 52 1,00! 
72.8 3.415 1,512 6,357 sé 1,668 
81.0 3,654 1,298 4,799 62 1,334 
y 83.9 3,781 1,868 3,88! 64 2,117 
June 74.2 3,35! 94) 4,685 56 1,701 
July 67.0 3,080 1,068 4,749 52 1,271 
Tota 74.7 40,82! 16,597 73,606 689 17,348 
Totals last year 69.3 37,623 8,970 85,860 642 14,582 
Data for the current year are unadjusted customs figures as published in ''Trade of Canada." 
The figures for the comparable period last year have been adjusted to remove the effect of time 
ine 


eporting returns 





Ways to Improve Collaborative Testing 
Of New Wheat Varieties Discussed 


KANSAS CITY 
ng the 


wheat 


Ways of imprev- 
collaborative testing of new 
varieties were discussed at a 
meeting here Sept. 11 attended by 
19 representatives of flour mills, 
bakeries, colleges and wheat im- 
provement groups from six states. 
Vesecky, Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Dallas, outlined 
the position of bakery management 
in his remarks. He stressed the ur- 
ent need to continue and to speed 


steve 


ip the improving of wheat varieties 
xr the benefit of the farmer and 
the farmer’s best customer the 


Importance Emphasized 

Mr. Vesecky said he could not em- 
phasize too much the importance of 
satisfying the demand for a greater 
percentage of strong gluten wheats. 
Without strong gluten wheats the 
cannot satisfactorily satisfy 
present day consumer demands, nor 


baker 


i | 
can he expect to compete with the 
hundreds of other foods. Failure to 
produce a_ greater percentage of 
strong gluten variety wheats can 
only result in a decline in the con- 
sumption of bakery products and 
wheat,” he said. 

Pointing out the need for improve- 
ment of collaborative testing, Mr. 
Vesecky said that “it is our feeling 
industry has inadvertently, in some 
cases, misled the plant breeder by 
drawing the wrong conclusions as to 
the quality of a specific wheat vari- 
ety. Likewise, industry feels the col- 
lege can and should improve various 
phases of the sampling and testing 
work so as to minimize, if not elim- 
inate, the hazard of receiving the 
conclusions from _ industry. 
The time consumed in developing a 
new variety and producing it in quan- 
tity is too great to leave to chance 

(Turn to TESTING, page 27) 


wrong 


James A. O’Neill 
Becomes New York 
Exchange President 


NEW YORK — James A. O'Neill, 
vice president of the Continental 
Grain Co., has succeeded the late 


Samuel R. Strisik as president of the 
New York Produce Exchange. 

A member of the exchange since 
1931, Mr. O'Neill has been a member 
of the board of managers since 1951, 
and has served as vice president of 
the exchange since 1957. He also 
served the exchange in various other 
official capacities for a number of 
years, including that of an active 
role on the committee on grain. 

Mr. O'Neill has been associated 
with the Continental in the export 
division since 1924. Prior to that time 
he was employed by Sanday & Co., 
a grain export firm before and fol- 
lowing World War I. A native of 
New York, he-resides in Garden City, 
N.Y., is married and has two sons. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Speakers Announced 
For District 13, AOM, 
Meeting at Saskatoon 


WINNIPEG—tThree speakers have 
been announced for the meeting of 
District 13, Association of Operative 
Millers, at the Bessborough Hotel at 
Saskatoon, Sask., Nov. 21. 

They are Sol Kanee, president of 
Soo Line Mills, Winnipeg, who will 
discuss his recent visit to Russia; 
Hans Traber, Buhler Brothers (Can- 
ada), Ltd., who will supplement his 
talk with a new milling film his firm 
has prepared, and Clinton Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., president 
of the American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists. 

Donald S. Eber, executive vice 
president of AOM, Kansas City, is 
also expected to be present for the 
meeting. 


September 16, 1958 


McCabe Assets 
Purchased 


By GTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—A ssets of the 
McCabe Co., Minneapolis, were pur- 
chased Sept. 13, by the Farmers Un- 
ion Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul. 
The sale, involving line elevators and 
feed mills at 57 locations in Minneso- 
ta, Montana and North Dakota, was 
completed for about $4.8 million, ac- 
cording to M. W. Thatcher, secretary 
of GTA. 

Mr. Thatcher said the transaction 
will take effect at the end of the 
month. The sale brought total termi- 
nal elevator space of GTA to 48 mil- 
lion bushels, a near 50° increase in 


a year 

Mr. Thatcher said the addition of 
some 6 million bushels of McCabe 
elevator space is part of an expan- 


sion program that has added 15 mil- 
lion bushels of storage space to 
GTA’s 33-million-bushel capacity 
since last spring. The cooperative has 
some 200 line elevators and 400 affi- 


liated elevators in the Upper Mid- 
west. 

A separate McCabe organization, 
McCabe Brothers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada, was not affected by 
the transaction. 

The McCabe organization was 


founded in 1886. Besides the line ele- 
vators, the firm has feed mills at 
Perham and Montevideo, Minn., 
Hope, Blabon, Hunter and Gwinner, 
N.D., and Glendive, Mont 





BREAO !S THE STAFF @ 030@e0= 
COST OF LIVING RISE 
OTTAWA Higher food prices 


pushed Canada’s cost-of-living index 
up five-tenths of a point to 125.2 at 


the beginning of August compared 
with the July 1 index of 124.7. At 
Aug. 1 last year the index stood at 


122.6, up from 121.9 at July 1 





New Flour Mill Being Built in Angola 


UZWIL, SWITZERLAND—A com- 
plete new flour milling installation is 
being built at Luanda, Angola (Portu- 
guese West Africa). Marcos & Com- 
panhia, Ltd. has contracted with 
Buhler Brothers, milling engineers of 
Uzwil, to furnish the machinery and 
detail and over-all planning for the 
installation which will include ship 
unloading facilities, wheat elevators, 
flour mill and bulk flour storage. 

Buhler Brothers said the mill will 
have a 24-hour grinding capacity of 
90 metric tons wheat. The mill will 
have three floors with pneumatic sep- 
arators and Planostar sifters on the 
top floor, triple-deck purifiers on the 
second floor and the recller mills on 
the first floor. All-metal machinery 
will be used, and the buildings will be 





constructed of reinforced concrete 


The wheat elevators will have a ca- 
pacity of 6,000 metric tons and will 
have cleaning machinery, conveying 
elements, temperature control device 
and permanent fumigation facilities 
to treat infested grain, Buhler Broth- 
ers said. 

Since the mill and elevaters are 
situated somewhat away from the 
harbor, the wheat will be moved by 
rail from the harbor to the mill. Ma- 
rine and chain conveyors will 
unload the ships. 


legs 


Recent reports from Luanda indi- 
cate that the buildings are going up 
fast, Buhler Brothers said. No date 
for completion of the installation was 
announced. 


Here is a model of the new flour mill being built at Luanda, Angola. 
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Slow Exports Plug 
Buffalo Elevators 
With CCC Grains 


BUFFALO—-Millions of bushels of 
Commodity Credit Corp. grain are 
plugging Buffalo's commercial water- 
front elevators, and vessel operators 
are being asked what are 
available to hold storage grain here 
for the winter. 

Figures released early by the Corn 
Exchange disclose that the dozen ele- 
vators hold 30,398,932 bu., the second 
highest storage figure reached this 
year. The previous week 30,765,830 
bu. were in store, but a drop in port 
receipts cut that figure slightly this 
week 

Grain 


boats 


interests, as a rule, figure 
28 million bushels about the capa- 
city of the commercial elevators. 

Lack of heavy export demand to 
handle CCC grain moving here is 
responsible for the uptrend in stor- 
age figures. Of the grain in store, 
CCC products aggregate 25,756,092 
bu., or approximately 85° of the to- 
tal storage figure. 

Unless the movement of CCC grain 
here during the closing days of navi- 
gation dwindles, it appears probable 
that some idle boats may be char- 
tered to hold the grain in store. 

The drop in export demand is re- 


flected in figures which show that 
railroads have taken only 7,347,168 
bu. to the eastern seaboard since 
navigation opened, a drop of about 
70% from last year. 

In like manner, only 630,465 bu 
have been shipped via the barge 
canal, an 80° decline from last sea- 


son 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Clean Car Campaign 
To Be Conducted 


In Twin Cities 


MINNEAPOLIS At a_ recent 


meeting of the Northwest Shippers 
Advisory Board request was made 
for a “clean car’ check in the Twin 
Cities to determine the number of 


cars released by 
condition which 
movement to 


industry in a dirty 
necessitates the 
railroad cleanout 


tracks 
K. R. Almy, general traffic man- 
ager, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 


neapolis, chairman, car efficiency and 
complete car unloading committee of 
the board, announced that a “Clean 
Car Campaign” sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards, working through the 
regional boards and cooperating with 
the railroads is to be conducted in the 
Twin Cities Sept. 17-19. 

A. W. Campbell, general superin- 
tendent of transportation, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, chairman 
of the railroad contact committee of 
the board, has set up the special 
committee to make the survey. 

The purpose back of the “Clean 
Car Campaign,” being conducted on 
a national scale is to make cars im- 
mediately available for another load, 
thus eliminating the necessity of 
movement to railroad cleanout tracks 
because of the failure of consignees 
to remove all debris therefrom, such 
as metal strapping, wooden blocking, 
bracing, metal cleats, etc., placed in 
the cars by shippers to protect lading. 
There is an average three day loss 
per car in moving to, over and from 
cleaning tracks, which is depriving 
shippers of their use with an annual 
loss to the railroads of 24 million 


freight car days. 
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Wheat Production Estimated 
At Record 1,466 Million Bu. 


George T. Richardson 


G.T. Richardson 
Named Winnipeg 


Exchange Chairman 


WINNIPEG George T. Richard- 
son of James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., was elected chairman of the 


board cf governors of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange at the annual meet- 
ing held on Sept. 10. Earle H. Greene, 
Cargill Grain Co., Ltd., and Ross G 
Wright, Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
Society, Ltd., were elected as 
vice chairmen. Stanley N. Jones con- 
tinues as president and R. S. Elliot 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Members elected to the 
i two-year term were G 


sale 


board for 
W. P. Hef- 


felfinger, Jr., National Grain Co., 
Ltd.; Charles Kroft, McCabe Grain 
Co., Ltd.; J. R. Lindsay, Canadian 
Consolidated Grain Co., Ltd.; L. A 
McCorquodale, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd.; Morton Miller, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., and C. H. Smith, 
Smith, Vincent & Co., Ltd 

Members continuing on the board 


for another year are: H. L. Eddy, 
K. A. Powell (Canada), Ltd.; L. R. 
Fennell, broker; B. J. Knight, N. M 


& Sons, Ltd. and M. O 
Themas, Louis Dreyfus Corp. I. J 
Dreman, Northwest Commission Co., 
Ltd., was e'ected for a one-year term 


Paterson 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
all wheat is estimated at 1,466 mil- 
lion bushels, the largest crop of 
record, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported in its crop 
production report of Sept. 1. This 
is an increase of 53% from 1957 
production and 30% more than the 
1947-56 average. The change from 
a month ago reflects an increase of 
more than 2 million bushels durum 
and an increase of 23 million bush- 
els other spring wheat. 

The Aug. 1 estimate of winter 

wheat at 1,171 million bushels is 

carried forward. Prospective yield 

per harvested acre of all wheat is a 

record 27 bu., the report said. This 

compares with 21.7 bu. in 1957 and 
average of 17.7 bu 


Spring Wheat 
Production of all spring wheat in- 


creased over 25 million bushels dur- 
ing August and is now indicated at 
276 million bushels. A crop of this 


size would be 15% larger than the 
1957 production of 240 million bush- 
els and 3% above average. Indicated 
yield per harvested acre, at 22.9 bu 
compares with 19.9 bu. in 1957 and 
the average of 14.6 bu 

Other spring wheat 
estimated at 


production is 
254 million bushels, 23 
llion bushels above the Aug. 1 fore- 
above the 
1957 crop and 8% larger than aver- 
age. The yield per acre for the U.S., 
at 23 bu., is the highest of record and 
with 20.5 bu. in 1957 l 





cast. The 1958 crop is 27° 


compares ana 
the average of 14.9 bu 
Indicated Yields 
September 1 indicated yields in all 


producing states except Oregon, Colo- 


rado and Washington were equal to 
or larger than those indicated on 
Aug. 1. Sharp increases occurred in 
major producing North Central 
states. North Dakota and Minnesot 
experienced one of the best wheat 


growing seasons of record with areas 
centering around the Red River Val- 
ley reporting unusually heavy yields 
South Dakota precipitation durins 
the growing season was below nor- 
mal, but plentiful soil moisture sup- 


plies at the start of the season were 





Longshoremen’s Strike Enters Fourth 


Week at British Columbia Ports 


VANCOUVER — British Colum- 
bia ports continue to be idle as the 
strike by the International Long- 
shore and Warehousemen’s Assn. 
entered into its fourth week. 
The federal government has named 
Eric G. Taylor of Toronto to act 


has 


as an industrial inquiry commis- 
sion into the strike which was 
started Aug. 21. Mr. Taylor has 


held his first meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the longshoremen and 
management, but no results of this 
meeting have been announced. 


In the meantime, the stranglehold 
on Canadian export trade from this 
coast continues to tighten. All west- 
bound movement cf grain and flour 
from the prairies has been long halt- 
ed and while elevators here are brim- 
ming with grain, half a dozen deep 
sea ships are still swinging idly at 
anchor in the harbor. 


flour exporters the positior 
more precarious. Upwards 


of 10,000 tons flour is stored on the 
decks and some of it has been there 
since June. It will not be long be- 


fore deterioration sets in although 
continued fine weather has helped t 


preserve it. Meanwhile, Canadian ex- 


porters are watching export orders 
go to American and other foreign 
mills. One report here the end of the 


week was that Philippine buyers had 
placed an order for 500,000 bags with 
a U.S. mill 

Canadian experters are sitting 
with credits and firm orders on hand 


and plan to ship to Manila and othe1 





far eastern markets as soon as pos- 
sible when the waterfront. tie-up 
ends 

In addition to the heavy losses 
which exporters are facing here 


there were reports from Manila that 
to STRIKE, page 34) 


(Turn 


dequate to mature the grain with a 
bountiful outturn 
Crop maturity was sufficiently ad- 


vanced to escape serious damage 
from extreme heat during earls 
August. Montana received the high- 
est June rainfall in several years and 
July rainfall was the highest sinee 
1955. Th‘s provided sufficient mois- 
ture to produce an above average 
yield. Yields in Washington and Ore 
gon were reduced from earlier ex 
pectations because the hot, dry 


weather experienced during July con- 


tinued through August. This reduced 
the head fill and resulted in consid- 
erable quantity of shriveled grain 
Idaho yields failed to gain over the 
previous month as rust and hot, dry 
weather held back crop development 

By early September the crop was 
irtually harvested except in the 
northern areas of the Red River Val- 
ley and at higher elevations in the 
mountain states. Quality and color of 
the crop are good to excellent 


Durum Production 

Production of durum wheat in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Montana is 
estimated at 21 million bushels, about 
one-half the previous year’s produc- 
tion and nearly a third less than av- 
erage. The decline in production this 
due t " reduction in 


year 1S 


sharp 


icreage. Yields are expected to reach 
new record levels and be well above 
last year and average. The Dakotas 
ind Minnesota expect yields well 
above previous records 

Weather during August was ideal 
for maturing grain over much of the 
durum area. Adequate moisture along 
with relatively cool weather produced 
a bountiful head fill that pushed 
vields in many areas to new records 
Harvest progressed rapidly under fa- 

rable skies and by early Septem- 


g toward completion 


esot reports more than 80 
harvested; North Dakota 61% com 
bined d 32 swathed but not yet 
( bined and in South Dakota the 
crop was practically all harvested 
Qu ty f the gral s re ported to 
be unus 0d with test weight 
averaging quite high 

Report on Corn 
The production of all corn is fore 
cast at a near record 3,589 million 
ishels ip 3 from the August 
forecast, 5 above last year and 
14 ibove average. Corn crop pros- 
pects continued to improve during 


August in nearly all 
to ne 


generally adequate 


areas in response 
temperatures and 


1 normal 


soil moisture. The 
major exception was decline in pros- 
pects in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 


the Dakotas. Since much of the acre- 
age is late in maturing, early frost is 
hazard, particularly in the 
northern tier of states 


The yield, indi 


harvested acre 





Is Well 


ibove the rec- 


rd 46.8 bu. last year and far above 
the 38.8 bu erage. Record yields 
seem assured nearly all mid-At- 
lantic, South Atlantic and South Cen- 
tr States and are in prospect for a 


few of the Corn Belt and western 


States 


e 


STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 


JUNCTION CITY, ORE Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, will build 
five grain storage tanks here. The 
firm has asked the city council for 


permission to build the tanks near the 
Oregon Electric railway tracks. 











wie 


|. pe RY flour prices across the 

country rose 5 to 10¢ in the 
seven-day period ending Sept. 15, but 
most of the buying trade is well sup- 
showed little interest. 
There was a mild flurry of buying in 
the East at midweek, but it died 
quickly, and one large chain bakery 
created interest late in the period by 
booking a sizeable amount of spring 
wheat flour. Sales were almost wholly 
dull in the Southwest and central 
states 


One of 


plied and 


bakery chains 
entered the market Sept. 10 and ex- 
tended its commitments on spring 
wheat bakery types into January, the 
major activity of the week. Prices 
were at approximately the levels at 
which purchases were made in the 
big go round in August. 

Low millfeed returns, 
tension in the Far East and the enor- 
mous amount of wheat withdrawn 
from the market by the government 
loan program kept wheat bullish all 
week, lifting flour prices higher in 
the process. 


the larger 


international 


directions across the 
a fairly high level as 
more heavily 


Shipping 
country were at 
bakers began to draw 
on recent purchases 

Family flour prices for nationally 
advertised brands were advanced 20¢ 
last week, with appropriate price pro- 
tection being generally extended 
through Oct. 6. Mill representatives 
were looking to the price increase to 
stimulate sales in family flour brands. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 111% of five- 


day milling capacity, compared with 
117% in the previous week (4 days) 
and. 109% a year ago. (See tables on 
pag® 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: A fairly good pur- 
chase of spring wheat bakery flour 
by a major chain and an increase of 
20¢ in advertised brands of family 
flour were the main features of the 
local market last week. The bakery 
flour sales pushed volume for the 
week well over 100%, and mills ex- 
pected the price increase on family 
types to meet with rising interest in 
that area. 

Otherwise, the local market was 
characterized by a 6¢ price rise, good 
shipping directions, and a running 
time that was higher than the previ- 
ous, four-day week in total sacks, but 
below the previous week percentage- 
wise. 

Spring wheat clears remained in 
tight supply, with mills reportedly in- 
terested in trying to buy from one 
another to meet production require- 
ments. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 136% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 65% 
of the previous four-day week, and 
only 30% a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 85% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 91% 
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Light Flurry of Spring Wheat 
Flour Buying by Bakery Chain 
Only Activity of Quiet Week 











in the previous four-day week and 
112% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 103% of five-day milling 


capacity, compared with 112% the 
previous week (4 days) and 107% 


last year. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 


117% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 117% the previous week (4 
days) and 121% a year ago. Produc- 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











tion by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 112% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 116% the previ- 
ous week (4 days) and 116% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Sept. 12, 100 lb. cot- 
tons, carlots Minneapolis: Spring 
standard patent $5.72@5.82, spring 
short ~- $5.82 @5.92, high gluten 


$6.12 @6.2 first clear $5.23@5.49, 
whole w heat $5.72@5.82; family flour 
$7. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour were few and far be- 
tween last week. Higher prices and 
extensive bookings limited buying to 
the regular p.d.s. business and a few 
fill-in orders. Sales amounted to 


about 51% of five-day milling capa- 
city, compared with 109% of four- 
day capacity the previous week and 
25% a year ago. Approximately 15% 
of last week’s volume was attributed 
to government or export orders. 

The expected quiet enveloped the 
bakery flour sales picture. With the 
large chain bakers and jobbers hav- 
ing covered their needs four to five 
months ahead, flour sales people find 
little incentive for even contacting 
buyers. The buyers are also finding 
very little to talk about. The interna- 
tional situation is not particularly 
improved, but since buying needs are 
so well covered, and since prices are 
well advanced since recent bookings, 
conversations revolve mostly around 
shipping directions. And directions 
are good, most mills running at a 
rapid pace to get the orders out. 
Prices are about 10¢ sack higher than 
a week earlier. 

The family flour trade is also on 
the quiet side for sales. Nationally 
advertised brands were quoted at the 
same price as a week ago, but with 
an advance of 20¢ sack announced 
for orders submitted after Sept. 14. 
Other family flour brands also in- 
creased in price. Sales of these brands 
are very slow, but directions are 
good. The back-to-school movement 
and harvest time seem to stimulate 
the family flour orders. Directions 
for blending flours are also good. 


Clears are still generally tight, 
with 1% ash flour seeming to ex- 
perience what is regarded as a 


temporary abundance. Fairly good 
quantities of 1% ash were sold to 
industrial users, some of them cover- 
ing their needs through December. 
First clears are tight with prices up 
10¢ sack from a week earlier. Export 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Rise as Trade 


Provides Steady Demand for Offerings 


OOD mill demand for durum and 
brisk semolina sales kept prices 
strong in the seven-day period ending 
Sept. 15. With the return of dry 
weather and completion of the har- 
vest, durum receipts at Minneapolis 
climbed to 600 cars for the week. The 
increased offerings were quickly ab- 
sorbed, although prices showed indi- 
cations of softening at the close Sept. 
12 and again on Sept. 15. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
spaghetti products came into the 
semolina market Sept. 8 and 9 and 
booked fairly good-sized amounts. As 
a result, most of the trade is now es- 
timated to be well supplied for 60 to 
90 days. 

Recent rains tended to bleach some 
durum now arriving, although there 
were no reports of sprout damage, 
such as occurred during the latter 
months of the old crop year. 


Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 120% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
130% the previous week and 114% a 
year ago. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 7-14 .. 162,500 190,427 120 
Previous week - 152,500 164,016 130 
i ae 156,500 177,975 114 
Crop year 
production 
eS ere 1,800,772 
duly t-Sept. 16, 1967 ...ccccccces 1,635,587 


+Four-day week. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Sept. 12 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.30@2.33 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.29@2.32 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.27@2.31 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.26@2.29 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.25@2.28 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.23@2.26 
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Softer Undertone 


Follows Good Run 
Of Millfeed Buying 


RISK buying by mixers caused 
millfeed prices across the coun- 
try to rise in the seven-day period 
ending Sept. 15. However, there was 
an undertone of softness in some 
areas at the close. The week ended 
with supplies still short at some mills 
but tending to accumulate at others. 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
51,327 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,104 tons 
in the previous week and 49,821 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: There was good buy- 
ing by mixers at midweek and a ris- 
ing market that carried bran up $1 
and standard midds. about $2.50 high- 
er. Retendering of earlier purchase S, 
however, took place before the week 
closed and prices slipped back. As a 
result, bran closed the period Sept. 
15 actually 50¢ lower than at the 
close Sept. 8, while middlings slipped 
back to the same level as Sept. 8 
Quotations Sept. 12: Bran $31@31.50, 
standard midds. $31.50@32, red dog 
$45 @ 46. 

Kansas City: Excellent mill run- 
ning time, with a little slackness in 
demand, caused a slight weakness in 
the millfeed market in the week end- 
ed Sept. 15. Despite the softer tone 
late in the period, some types of feed 
posted gains of $1.25 ton over the 
previous week. Feed mixers reduced 
their purchases after replenishing 
supplies, and country trade interest 
has not been quite adequate to ab- 
sorb the quantities of material avail- 


able. A number of mills and jobbers 
have millfeed ready for spot ship- 
ment, but other mills are all sold up 


for this week and into next 

Quotations Sept. 15, 
sas City: Sacked bran $30.25@31 
(down 25¢); sacked shorts $36@G 
36.75 (up $1); bulk bran $25.25@26 
(up $1.25); bulk middlings $28.50G 
29.25 (up 25¢); bulk shorts $31@ 
31.75 (up 50¢). 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week, with 
offerings sufficient. Bran was un- 
changed to 25¢ higher and shorts ad- 
vanced $2@2.25. Quotations Sept. 12, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $31@31.25 
shorts $37 @37.25. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds were strong- 
er, with active demand from all quar- 
ters. In spite of enlarged operations, 
daily grind was cleared, largely to 
truckers at mill door. Some feed was 
absorbed to the South and South- 
east in straight and mixed cars. Bran 
held firm and shorts advanced $2 


carlots, Kan- 


Quotations Sept. 12, Kansas City 
basis: Bran $30.50@31.25; gray 
shorts $36.50@37.25. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 


bran 50¢ and shorts $2 ton higher. 
Supplies of bran were sufficient, but 
shorts continued scarce. Quotations 
Sept. 11, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$31@31.50, gray shorts $37@37.50. 
Oklahoma City: Good demand for 
bran prevailed, with no change in 
prices. Extra good demand on shorts 
made the market tight. Prices ad- 


vanced $2. Quotations Sept. 12, 
straight cars: Bran $33.25@34.25, 


millrun $36.25@37.25, shorts $39.25@ 


(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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CCC Loan Program, Far East 
Tensions Keep Wheat Strong 


bo geeend futures displayed con- 
siderable strength in the 
seven-day period ending Sept. 15, due 
mainly to the high rate of impound- 
ings under the price support program 
the consequent artificial shortage of 
free market supplies, and tense situa- 
tion in the Far East. So strong were 
these factors that they tended to 
offset the potentially powerful bear- 
ishness of the government’s latest 
wheat crop production report. 
Closing prices of wheat futures 
Sept. 15 were: Chicago—September 
$1.86% @%, December $1.9242.@%, 
March $1.96% @1.97, May $1.96, July 


$1.853g; Kansas City — September 
$1.88%;, December $1.92%, March 
$1.95%, May $1.91%@1.92, July 
$1.80%3; Minneapolis September 


$2.10 54, 


$2.074s8, December May 
The Commodity Credit Corp. re- 


ported 237.5 million bushels of new 
crop wheat under loan and purchase 
agreements as of Aug. 25. This com- 
pared with a total of only 256 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat placed in the 
program for the entire crop year of 
1957-58. The report disclosed that 
130.5 million bushels were placed 
under loan in the 30-day period just 
preceding the report. The artificial 
shortage of free market wheat sup- 
plies brought about by the heavy im- 
poundings was evident in the strong 
levels of both futures and the cash 
wheat market. 

International tension in the area 
of Formosa, and the fear that open 
warfare could break out and create 
a sudden need for supplies, kept fu- 
tures strong. The public announce- 
ment by President Eisenhower that 
the U.S. would fulfill its commit- 
ments in the Far East merely height- 
ened the tenseness of the situation 
and the firmness of prices 

On the bearish was the 
ernment’s latest wheat production 
report, confirming earlier forecasts 
of another substantial increase in 
outturn. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is now estimating all 
wheat production for this year at 
1.4 billion, compared with 947.1 mil- 
lion last year. Despite the bearish 
implications of the report, wheat 
prices for the week were unaffected. 
The basic September contracts at 
Chicago and Kansas City, by con- 
trast, were up 1¢ for the week. 

The basic September future at 
Minneapolis rose more than 3¢ for 
the week, due mainly to mill hedging 


side gov- 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — The first change in 
flour price adjustment figures since 
May 17, 1957, went into effect follow- 
ing the close of trading here Sept. 11, 
when the Canadian Wheat Board ad- 
vanced the figures at eastern outlets 
by 2¢ bu. The price adjustments are 
an aid to millers in meeting foreign 
competition in the various export 
markets except the U.S., U.K. and 
Europe. Canadian flour price adjust- 
ments in cents per bushel at levels 
now operating, with the previous 
figures in parentheses, are as follows: 
Canadian Atlantic ports 10', (8'2); 
U.S. Atlantic ports 101, (842); St. 
Lawrence ports 10 (8); Churchill 
ports 10 (8); Canadian Pacific ports 
10 (10), and U.S. Pacific ports 10 
(10). 





to cover flour sales and the belief 
that spring wheat is going into stor- 
age and creating the same tight free 
market situation experienced in the 
Southwest. 
Receipts Increase 

Inspections of wheat at Minneapo- 
lis were up last week and totaled 
3,140 cars, with 190 owned by CCC 
Included in the total were about 610 


cars of durum. Duluth arrivals 
amounted to 2,722 cars. 


Spring wheat was dull early in the 
period, but toward the close mill 
buying improved. Cash premiums in 
the ordinary through 14% protein 
brackets were unchanged to 1¢ high- 
er than a week earlier. Premiums on 
the high protein kinds were down 
2@3¢. 

The basic September price at Min- 
neapolis finished at $2.07%2 on Sep- 
tember 12; No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring wheat 
with ordinary protein was trading at 
3¢ under the Minneapolis September 
at the end of the week; 11% protein 
2@1¢ under; 12% protein 2@4¢ over; 
13% protein 6@9¢ over; 14% protein 
10@13¢ over; 15% protein 13@18¢ 
over; 16% protein 22@25¢ over; 17% 
protein 26@31¢ over the September 
price. The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.48%, 
compared with 14.09% the same week 
last year. 

Durum 
substantial 
ported and 
capacity rates. 
8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 12 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


advanced 5@7¢ as 
sales of flour were re- 
mills were grinding at 
(See tables on page 


wheat 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 


Ordinary $ -@2.04'2 
11% Protein 2.05'/2 @2.06'/2 
12% Protein 2.09'/2 @2.11'/2 
13% Protein 2.13'2@2.16'2 
14% Protein 2.17'2@2.20'2 
15% Protein 2.20 '/2 @2.25'/2 
16% Protein 2.28'/2 @2.33'/2 
17% Protein 2.332 @2.38'/2 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One to 2c premium for No. | heavy. 

One cent discount each '2 Ib. under 58 to 
55 lb. 

To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or |! NS 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.10'/2, 
13% protein $2.15’, 14% protein $2.19'A, 
15% protein $2.24, 16% protein $2.32'/ 
17% protein $2.37'/. 

Despite a weakening tendency Sept. 
15, cash wheat prices in the past 
week advanced 2% to 5%¢ bu. at 


Kansas City. The largest gains came 
for wheat with moderate to good 
amounts of protein on the low side 
of the range, indicating that mills 
are in need of that type of wheat. 
The Sept. 15 losses of %2¢ bu. were 
suffered by ordinary and 11.50% pro- 
tein wheat. Offerings were more 
plentiful than they had been and de- 
mand was not so broad. Last week 
mills and merchandisers were bid- 
ding for wheat, with mills dominating 
in the market several times. 

The September option was 1%\¢ 
bu. higher than a week earlier, the 
Far East situation contributing some 
to the strength along with the gov- 
ernment report on the large quanti- 
ties of wheat put under loan. 

Receipts last week totaled 773 
cars, compared with 641 the previous 
week and 348 a year ago. Large re- 
ceipts Sept. 15 were said to indicate 
that interior handlers are moving 
out some of their stocks, making 


room for milo and corn crops. It is 


MILLER 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mil 
estern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota 
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s reporting currently to The North- 
estimated output of all 


























lls in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
Sept. 7-14 *Previous Sept. 8-15, Sept. 10-17, Sept. 11-18 
958 week 1957 956 1955 
rthwest 776,877 639,665 776,974 748 859 80! 248 
uthwest 473,88 236,692 1,356,182 1,424,662 1,371,013 
521,758 469,658 618,83 610,444 74,500 
tral and Southeast 590,014 463,834 605,692 583,734 624,886 
f Oast 455,40 411,383 341,793 345,002 335,332 
Totals 3,817,939 3,221,392 3,699,472 3,712,70 3,206,979 
tage of total U.S. output 77 77 75 75 75 
mated total U.S roductior 4,958 363 4,183,626 
mulated total this month 9,141,989 4,183,626 
& d. +Four-day week 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— -- July | toe——— 
Sept Sept Sept Sept 
7-14 *Previous 5 10-17 11-18 Sept. 14 Sept. 15 
958 week 957 956 1955 1958 195 
Northwest 112 116 116 142 116 7,319,475 7,550,64/ 
5 west 19 125 103 108 105 4,159,685 12,989,139 
B 06 119 130 129 14 5,730,928 6,057,438 
C and S. E 95 96 106 102 109 5.765.519 5,701,526 
P Coast 05 119 97 97 95 3,544,320 3,408 886 
Totals | 7 109 0 5 36,519,927 35,707,630 
Four-day week 
NORTHWEST Year ago 032,500 1,078 867 04 
Minneapolis Two years ego 1,021,350 1,120,957 109 
5 a ‘a : Five-year average 106 
“day ween _—, As + Ten-year average 102 
capecny outpy viy *Revised. *Four-day week 
Ss 4 231,000 238,156 103 
Prey week 231,000 *#207,241 12 BUFFALO 
= ao. ate 237 oa oa a a7 5-day week Flour 
e y ; 7 anf eu 09 capacity output tivity 
average 0 “ in pes ae 
T erage 02 sent 4 493 S00 ,521,758 = 
Re | Four-day week revious week 493 500 +469 658 | 9 
Year ago 475,900 618,831 30 
re terior mills in Minnesota ud Two years ago 475,900 610.44 29 
Duluth, St. Pau North Dakota, Montana Five-year average 04 
w Ten-year verage 99 
5-day week Flour 7 C +Four-day week 
apacity output ? ty 
Se 4 461.000 538 72 7 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
P us week 461,000 **432,584 7 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsir 
Ye 9 430,500 522,954 2 Indiana, Kentucky essee 
Two y 39 454,500 496,002 115 Virg Seorgia ¢ 
F verage 04 
Te ve erage 0 bd 
Re ed Four-day week vivity 
Sept 7 4 9S 
SOUTHWEST Pre us week 93 
Kansas City Year 9 06 
Two years ag 02 
5-day week Flour 3 Stvewen erece 92 
capacity output tivity Te ar averac 7 
5. 7-14 214.250 284.708 32 °° React ’ 
F week 214,250 231,188 134 ' 
Ye 287,500 277,315 96 PACIFIC COAST 
Two ye 3 279,350 303,705 07 > a 
LM a a4 Prir pal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Te ge 03 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
— rites : 5-day week Flour % ac 
Representative Mills Outside of Kansas pacity output tivity 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Sept. 7-14 432.000 455.409 05 
5-day week Flour % Previous week 432,000 *#41/1,383 9 
capacity output tivity Year ag 353,750 341,793 97 
Sept. 7-14 993,290 189.173 6 wo ye 9 348,200 345,002 9 
Previous week 993,200 *+1,005,504 23 *Revised. tFour-day week 
ilso possible at present levels for is shown in the accompanying table 
these country elevators to realize & No. | Dark and Hard $1.90 @2.27 
profit by shipping wheat and refill- No. 2 Dark and Hard 89 @2.27 
ine the smear No. 3 Dark H 86 @2.2: 
pits. as No. 4 Dark . 83 @2.23 
“or the week, premiums on ordin- No. | Red 90'2@1.93 
I ; rs =e 8 No. 2 Red 89'/2@1! .93 
arv and 11.50 protein wheat were wo 3 Red 86/2 @1.92 
up 1¢ on the low side, and up 4%2¢ and No. 5 Red 83'/2@!.90 
1¢, respectively, on the high side At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
her nrotein } comm ler A ; 1 
Hicher otein wheat ¢ rege | l¢ winter wheat was selling Sept. 15 at 
higher premium on the high side of $2 297@2.28 rail basis delivered Texas 
the nge and from 2 to 4¢ more On = Agmmon points. A premium of 3 to 4¢ 
a » ota " oof 
thi , : was being offered for 13% protein 
Premiums were quoted Sept. 15 as ind 6 to 8¢ for 14 The demand was 
follows: Ordinary 1@2%¢ bu. over 
the basic September option of 
$1.88%%, 11.25% protein 2@2%%¢ over 
11.51 protein 3Q@7¢ 12° prote in 


7@16¢, 12.50 protein 11@20¢, 13% 
)24¢, 13.50% protein 184 
protein 20@30¢ 


over 


oximate range of cash 


es at Kansas City Sept. 12 


ipp! 


wheat prik 


slow for ordinary wheat and fair for 
14% protein. Export demand for No 
1 hard was good at $2.14, and for 
14 protein at $2.21@2.22 delivered 
Galveston 


Demand for wheat improved in the 
Pacific Northwest last week as con- 
gestion became less acute at termin- 


als 
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Vancouver Visitors. Visitors to Vancouver Charles 
Ritz, 1an of board of International Milling Co., Minneapolis, and George 
Mclivor, chairman of the Canadian Wheat Bcard who was recently 
rman of the board of Robin Hood Flour M'lls, Ltd. They 
a reception given by J. J. Paterson, vice president of 


were 

hairr 
Clidiiil 
former 
were 


} 
ea chal 


lests of nonor at tobin 


Attends Hearing. Attending a public hearing before the general 


committee of southwestern lines in St. Louis was C. L. Mast, Jr., 
-treasurer of the Millers National Federation. The committee was 

sidering a proposal to give flour the same rate as wheat to Texas gulf 
ports for export. Mr. Mast and Herman Steen, MNF vice president, also called 


lls in Indiana and Kentucky. 


Back on Job. Returning to his office followin 
trip w Lundgaard, sales director for Ismert-Hincke Milling ¢ 
Jund and his family vacationed in 


ga two-week vacation 


vas Lin L. Kan- 


is Cit Mr. I gaard Arizona and souther 





EUROPEAN INVASION—Swinging through Europe are Otto F. Wilke, 
left, general milling superintendent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Tony Leitte, president, E. H. Leitte Co. The two men will visit 
mills throughout the Continent during their trip. On the first leg of the tour 


they were accompanied by Gerald Griffin, Simon-Carter Co. 


ENF Oftiee Callers. caters at the Chicago offices of the Mill- 


s National Federation and Wheat Flour Institute were Robert R. Heer of 
Inc.; Leslie F. Sheftield, Nebraska 


the legal department of Mills, 
administrator of the Colorado Wheat Com- 
Administrative Committee 


General 
Ted Fiedler, 
ission, and Arthur Wilks, 


Wheat Commission; 


Colorado Wheat 


Exchange Couneil. at tre annual meeting of the Vancouve1 
Exchange held recently a new council was elected, and this group will 
leet shortly to name for the year. The retiring president is R. L. 
Mikkleson of C Ltd., and scheduled to take over 


Grain 
officers 


argill Grain Co., the position 


is Grant Marshall of Marshall & Green, vice president last season. They were 
reelected to the council in addition to: R. L. Horne, Louis Dreyfus Corp.; 
T. McD. Milroy, K. A. Powell (Pacific) Ltd.; Alan Renton, Renton & Moore: 


B. H. Steward, East Asiatic Co 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd. W. 


(B.C.) Ltd., and 
A. Sankey is secretary 


Fred C. Wilkins of 
ind A. V. Stone, assistant 


James 





fumigants fer the grain trade. 


Dow Opens Fumigants 


T . l ° K Dow says the new fumigants ter- 
erminai in i minal will permit more prompt and 
flexible service. Earlier, grain fumi 


KANSAS 
imigants 


CITY A 
terminal of 
Co. began 
Kansas City, Kansas, 
rding to a company 


new grain 
the Dow 
operations in 


gants were shipped from productio: 

plants in Michigan and Texas 

on Sept. 1, ac- Facilities also include a complete 

announcement testing laboratory to ensure quality 

The new terminal includes blending, control on all materials. 

packaging and warehousing for a 
ete range of space and liquid 


Chemical] 


The terminal is being operated by 
the Inter-State Oil Co. for Dow. 
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Talks, Panel Discussion Features 


Of District 2, AOM, 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


i oy 
‘tonkaeaas 


KANS 
mat aor 
panel of 


A program for- 
two talks and a 
experts for question answer- 
ing stimulated attendance by 70 en- 
thusiastic persons for the District 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, 


meeting in the Aladdin Hotel here 
recently. Interest in the topics dis- 
cussed was intense, with many in the 
audience participating. The program 
following a noon luncheon, ran until 
nearly 5 p.m 

Another part of the program that 


brought many questions was present- 


ed by Kenneth Nordstrom, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who gave his 
personal observations on ‘Pneumatic 
vs. Conventional Milling.” Gail 
Preuss, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co 
spoke on “Purification.” He and Mr 
Nordstrom were joined on the panel 
by Robert Brotherton, Bay State 
Milling Co Winona, Minn., and 


Charles Kaesbach, Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills. Donald §S 
Eber, AOM executive vice president 
moderated the panel. William Blan- 
chard, Bay State Milling Co., Leav- 
enworth District 2 chairman 


presided 


Kansas 


Another speaker was 











Farrell, department of flou a feed 
ling industries, Kansas State Col- 
who gave a progress report 
rebuilding of the K-State flow 
ling teaching facilities 
Preliminary Plans Approved 
Prof Farrell said that the final 
prelin ry plans have been approved 
nd that the state architects ire 
workil yn them, hoping to have 
them ready for bidding by Dec. 1 
This would pe! 1 Start on con- 
struc 1 January with a probabk 
( p Se pt 196 
The mill that has been planned 
will | le to grind 20 bu. hour with 
17 dings, comparable to a com- 
erci nill. The cleaning ho will 
be built immediately east of the feed 
technolo wing. It will have 14 
small 350 bu. bins, a conventional 
leaning flow but well equipped tem- 
pering and conditioning flow. All the 
ijor types f equipment will be 
used, P1 Farrell said 
The new facilities have been de- 
signed to replace what was destroyed 
in the fire year ago plus 10% in 
idditio: facilities. The $900 000 ap- 
proved by the | 


rebuild- 


ient, it is fear 


giSsiature [or 


ing Will not be sulfi« 


Talk on Purification 


In his talk on purification, Mr 
Preuss pointed out that not all puri- 
fication is attained from machines 
called purifiers. He said that too 
many mills neglect their purifying op- 
erations. He estimated that proper 
use of purifiers can return a miller 
$123 per one thousand sacks of flour 
nilled 


‘Your purifiers’ will 
vhat you make them do,” 
told the millers. He 
portance of the air 
fi And he 
there is no 


the desired 


accomplish 
Mr. 


stressed 


Preuss 
the im- 
currents to puri- 
ilso pointed out that 
way to accomplish 


lication 
easy 
goals 
Pneumatic Milling Report 

In his talk on 
Mr. Nordstron 


pneumatic 
made 


milling, 

these points: 
1. In a typical Kansas mill under 

ideal conditions conversion from a 


conventional to pneumatic milling 
system will result in a flour with 


There was 


Meeting at KC 


poorer color, higher in ash, a lost 
load in the middlings system, bran 
of much drier consistency and flour 

isture of 13 or lower. To 


offset these aabieen with a pneu- 


matic system, it is necessary to in- 
crease roll moisture, cut back on 
the reels and use finer flour cloths 
to get the system back to where it 
Was on a conventional system 

2. Over a year’s time, the pneu 
matic mill will provide increased 


from the same 


the 


production wheat 


because of increased use o 


moisture 
3. When 
the pne 
more pick-up Ol! 
the 
4,A 
Sanitation 


the weather changes 


umatic system will ¢ 
loss ol 
conventional 
pneumatic mill has 
advantag 

qualities will be no di 


ferent or, at least, differences wil 





be s slight they will be list 
guishabl 
6. In a pneu tic mil opera 
tor nust bec né nilie!r nucl 
faster thar ne qaoes oO é 
t1o nill « he will be in trouble 
There is less flexibility in the flow 
so th chokes are more pi ilent 
for t nexperienced operator. T 
help the operator, Mr. Nordstr 
suggested that the pneu tic J 
be equipped with Ito tik ( 
eleases tnat there I s 
t loru OK S t i 
od automatic splitters ised 
7. In the es d S it 
fa eun lM Nords 
st SSée 1 ( ri es 
lishing the Ss capa I 
getting ¢ 1 plannir t 
ut standpoint. H s n tne 
nportance of selecting tl ht 
ent 2 top | r 
t stall ite 
Panel Discussion 
ihe p n discussion was divided 
nto four sections—temp lls 
sitters d puriliers 
Under te np Mr. Kaesbac ( 
n led that a st¢ ri lit ‘ 
be used hard winte wheat 
dit t 10 h ~ temperin I 
( us ( said l wours was not 
yu He said that there was n 
le } a secon te pe 30 linutes 
ihead of the first break the wheat 
had 1 the right isture nd 
enough e in bins 
To p ent fragment 1 in fl 
MI Kaesbach iid it i nille 
si d JN I nis W ‘ t ‘ rl 
nas | il 
cleani! quit nt and if there is 
S ! i n tatlol I len it Ss 
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Mr Brotherton took most of the 
questions on rolls. He noted that one 
of the disadvantages of impact rind 
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adjustment devices. He said that the 
brush-type duster does a better job 
of dusting the bran coat in his opinior 
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Chase makes bags of all kinds — multiwall paper, 
textile, Saxolin open-mesh, Polytex film, laminated, 
waterproof... Consumer-size bags and larger. 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
—a nation wide staff of bag specialists 


Our 111th Year 





Consistency wins 
in the 
bag business, too! 


No horseshoe player can pile up points merely by 
swinging his arms. It’s pitching ringers consistently 


that makes him an expert. 


In the bag business, too, good delivery and smooth 
follow through—without lost motion—are sure proof 


of experience and know-how. 


Dealing with Chase can be like hanging a horse- 
shoe over the door, for it brings both good bags and 
good will that naturally follow when so many do 


so much to create them. 


CHAGE 
BAG COMPAN Y 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bar lett a2: Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


























To-Day's 


MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 
STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 

OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Canada Exports 
275.6 Million Bu. 
Wheat in 1957-58 


WINNIPEG Canadian wheat 
amounting to 275,692,000 bu. was 
exported to 37 countries during 1957- 
58, while flour, equivalent to 39,900,- 
000 bu. cleared to 77 different des- 
tinations. The largest buyer of both 
wheat and flour was the U.K. The 
following tabulation shows the quan- 
tities shipped to the different buyers 
for the 12 months ending July 31, 
1958. (The totals compiled by the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada are 
shown in bushels.) 
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Tri-Section, AACC, 
Schedules Meeting 
In Manhattan 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
Tri-Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will hold a two-day 
meeting in Manhattan Friday and 
Saturday, Oct. 10-11. The section 
will meet at the Wareham Hotel on 
Friday and at Willard Hall, Kansas 
State College, and in the K-State 
Union building on Saturday. 

On the program Friday will be 
Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
K-State department of flour and feed 
milling industries, who will speak on 
plans for new milling facilities at 
the ccllege. Following Dr. Shellen- 
berger, R. B. Laing, vice president 
of Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
Kansas, will speak on activities of 
the Millers Advisory Council to K- 
State. Raymond Vickery, head of the 
Grain and Feed Division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
will address the group on the world 
wheat situation. Members will at- 
tend a smorgasberd at the Ware- 
ham Friday evening 

Saturday, Oct. 11, there will be 
research reports from the K-State 
flour and feed milling department, 
followed by several papers: ‘“Phos- 
phoric Acid in Formula Feeds,” Dr 
Walden Hastings; “Enzymatic Activ- 
ity Related to Storage Deteriora- 
tion,” Dr. Pekka Linko; “Constitu- 
ents of Bread Flavor,” Dr. Robert 
J. Robinson, and “Factors Affecting 
Enzyme Production in Malted 
Wheat,” by James Fleming 

Following lunch, Clinton L 
Brooke, Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., 
AACC president, will discuss asso- 
ciation affairs. 

Ladies are invited and, for those 
who attend, there will be a social 
hour at the Shellenberger home at 
10 a.m. Saturday. 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


al Office Denve < rado 





FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 








Wheat flour Wheat 
bu bu. 
U. K ‘ 13,772,581 90,325,520 
British East Africa 4,940 rela 
Rhodesia 4 10,964 486,453 
Gambia 7 : 7,940 ‘ 
Ghana peal 504.898 
Nigeria , ‘ 59,106 
Other Br. West Africa 62 
Sierra Leone ‘ 230,82! 
Ceylon 2,144,973 
Hong Kong 514,004 153,400 
India : 20,355 23,774,946 
Malaya & Singapore 393,914 
Pakistan : 633 3,525,915 
Other Br. East Indies 1,513 
Gibraltar - 44,590 
Malta . . 1,527,307 
Bahamas : 277,695 
Barbados ; 332,387 2,500 
Bermuda 100,236 
British Honduras 14,874 
Jamaica 1,582,655 2,867 
Leeward-Windward Is 1,087,790 
Trinidad Tobago 1604812 
Australia 1,490,534 
Fiji 8.556 
British Guiana ; 299,771 
Arores & Madeira 25,482 
Belgian Congo 410,615 
Egypt 53,130 
Liberia 5,927 
Morocco ‘ 2,404 
Portuguese E. Africa 5,869 129,546 
Portuguese W. Africa 39,033 
Arabia : 28,288 
China : 12,880 3,774,027 
Indo-China 460 
Iran 265 
Israel ; 152,306 1,463,840 
Japan ‘ 722,637 37,993,945 
Jordan 161 ‘ ; 
Lebanon . 714,021 a 
Okinawa : 233,333 
Philippine Islands 4,852,947 367 
Portuguese Asia 144.196 : : 
Syria 3,816 
Thailand 347,211 ‘ 
Austria ; 2,153.570 
Belgium 368 474 12,820,424 
Denmark 2,760 275,948 
Germany, Federal 
Republic of a , 29,736,006 
Greece vous 26,020 . 
Iceland ‘ , 16,100 P 
Ireland . 805 1,910,721 
Italy 2,042 1,002,338 
Netherlands : 1,691 21,730,881 
Norway > 3,541,171 
Poland ‘ ; 1,443,680 
Portugal 46.616 ats 
Sweden hewpdas “ 2,532 9,333 
Switzerland : Sint 184 9,672,754 
Russia : Tt ica 14,833,328 
American Virgin Is 46 
Costa Rica ; ; 491 556 16,647 
Cuba ; 553 534 1,000 
Dominican Republic 694 748 . 
El Salvador 164 827 30,283 
French West Indies 7 82! 
Guatemala 305 98! 166,727 
Haiti 465.324 
Honduras 64,460 32,666 
Netherlands Antilles 175.260 : 
Nicaragua 260,507 
Panama . ; 241,914 
Puerto Rico 9.987 
St. Pierre Miquelon 22.975 
oe pasa 1,746,784 
For grinding in bond ar ail 1,795 924 
For domestic use ies 5,370,162 
French Oceania , 32.299 , 
Guam ‘ 1,840 
Colombia 41.464 183.797 
Ecuador , 2 084 401.854 
Peru : ties 37 964 2,696,960 
Surinam 137,346 *, 
Venezuela .. 3,428,888 982.031 
Grand total 
exported 39,900,773 275,692,657 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TRAINING PUBLICATION 

WASHINGTON — A _ publication 
containing sample outline of appren- 
tice work experience and training re- 
quirements in repair and personal ser- 
vice trades has been issued by the 
Department of Labor. Copies are 
available from the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training, Washington, 
D.C. Trades represented by sample 
schedules include bakers, cooks and 
chefs. 


. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


5 
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“You bet we’re proud of our farm” 


e like our way of life, too, because it’s 
been a good way and a useful one. 
“At least we’ve tried to make it so. 
“When you work with something and watch 
it grow because of the care you’re taking with it, 
it’s almost like you’re creating something ...a 
wonderful sort of a feeling to have. 

““Sure, we’ve had to work hard. Our family has 
lived on this land for 46 years now, and it hasn’t 
always been easy. There’ve been drouth years, 
floods, insects—sometimes almost enough to 
make us wonder if it’s all worthwhile. 

‘But it is worth it! 

“We've stuck to farming, and the land has 
been good to us. 

*‘Naturally, we are concerned about what our 
youngsters will do when they grow up. I guess 
all parents feel that way. 

“But I know one thing—we’re going to let 
our children make up their own minds. What- 
ever they do, we know the training they’ve gotten 
here will fit them for any number of jobs. 
(Can’t help but hope, though, that they'll decide 
to stay with what they know best—farming.) 
Just look at the opportunity ahead. 

“We've read all about how this country’s 
population is booming so much, and how much 


more it’s supposed to grow in just a few years. 

“But when a country grows—and a world for 
that matter—people need more of everything. 
And the things we produce here on the farm will 
be the key to a whole lot of that growth. 

“Sure, it’s going to mean that farmers will 
have to produce more. And we'll have to be 
better farmers to meet the challenge. But take 
your 4H Clubs, FFA, and the advanced pro- 
grams being offered by our ag colleges. Why, 
our youngsters today are learning things that 
were almost beyond the imagination when I 
was a boy. 

“Yes, from here the future looks good... 
good enough to make us mighty thankful we’re 
a farm family.” 


* x 


% 
¥ 
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We at Cargill agree. There is going to be an 
increasing demand for farm products in the 
years to come. And the farmer is going to be- 
come an increasingly vital person to our economy. 

That's a big responsibility this family is facing 
right now—the responsibility of helping provide 
all the crops our country and the world are 
going to require in future years. Just think, 
a predicted 220 million persons in the United 


1975—and 3% billion in the world 


z 


States by 
by 1999! 

But we firmly believe tomorrow’s farmers are 
equal to the job, and then some. Cargill has 
worked with farmers and their families for more 
than 93 years now. (Our business is Creative 
Processing—finding ways to change raw farm 
crops into finished products people will need and 
buy.) That’s why from our position as Number 2 
man on the farmer-processor team, we can vouch 
for the kind of stock from which farm folks 
are made. 

These are rugged, honest, loyal, hard-working 
and warm-hearted people. They’re a big part of 
our own future at Cargill. 











23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILI, 








Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
wheat producing 


section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNDR 
MANAGED 





“Yae 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 


ce Gas. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Statf of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Ta alien Ge lattels 
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Look into the future .. . 
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Freedom 
for 


Agriculture Management 


from 


Government Controls 


Free, competitive management 


unencumbered by economic planning 
will play anincreasingly important role 


By John H. MacMillan, Jr. 


Chairman of the Board, Cargill, Inc. 


i ‘HERE is no more important 

segment of society than agricul- 
ture, for it is through its efforts that 
man obtains the wherewithal to ex- 
ist. Handlers of grains and feeds are 
an integral part of agriculture. They 
are its service arm, its indispensable 
contact with the larger world. They 
are the means through which agricul- 
ture serves mankind. 

I am going to make guesses about 
the future, some of them broad and 
general, with very few facts at hand, 
and some of them thoroughly docu- 
mented, very close to the realm of 
certainty. 

My first guess may sound radical, 
and I confess it’s more a hunch at the 
moment than anything’ stronger 
Nevertheless, I have a hunch there'll 
be a future, and a world full of peo- 
ple to live in it. 

Furthermore, it is my guess that 

within this future, management— 
by which I mean free, competitive 
management unencumbered by eco- 
planning—will 
creasingly important and honored 


nomic play an in- 


role. 


This will take some doing, I admit, 
especially within agriculture. For 
agriculture has been so victimized by 
plans and planning that 10 years ago, 
if I'd been asked about the future of 


its management, I'd have _ been 
tempted to say it had no future 
whatsoever. Since then, however, 


there has been a gradual rebirth of 
national confidence. Economic anxi- 
ety and the cry for security have les- 
sened. To be sure, such groups as 
ourselves here today, in concert with 
other individuals and organizations, 
have never stopped resisting. But 
suddenly our resistence has begun to 
be felt, our proposals are being lis- 
tened to, and changes are being 
made. The new attitude is most ap- 
parent at top policy levels of the 
present administration, where there 
is a sineere conviction that economic 
controls must be reduced and ulti- 
mately eliminated if a healthy eco- 
nomy is to emerge. But the change is 
also seen among farmers, consumers, 
college students and others. There is 
less willingness to be carried through 
life on somebody else’s back, and 


more determination to work, and t 
live, independently. 

As you all know, the grain indus- 
try has had more familiarity with 
government controls than most. We 
have been up to our ears in progra 


ms 





EDITOR'S NOTE: 
presented these 
recent Grain 
tional Assn. 


Mr. 
remarks before 


MacMillan 
the 
and Feed Dealers Na- 


convention at St. Louis. 





1929, 
gress gave 
Board and 
Corp. °29 


of our resistance, 


since when frightened Con- 
birth to the Federal Farm 
the Grain Stabilization 


also marks the 


beginning 


and 


neal 


of argument, petition and proposal 


First Real Sign 


The first real sign of returning 
reason occurred just two years and 
four days ago, when the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, on the basis 


of recommendations submitted by the 
grain trade, inaugurated the highly 
successful subsidy-in-kind program 
for wheat. I ‘highly successful 
despite a statistical record of declin- 
ing wheat exports, who have 
worked with it know it has resulted 
in the maximum exports possible un- 
der prevailing market conditions 
During its first year, when demand 
was exorbitantly strong due to poor 
growing conditions in Europe, the 
program moved a record 546 million 
bushels to overseas customers 


Say 


for we 


Last year the program worked 
even better, for a number of faulty 
administrative procedures had been 


scrapped or altered, but exports were 
down an estimated 151 million bush- 
395 million. This year, with 
good crops being harvested in North 
America and much of Europe, some 
analysts expect exports to fall to 275 
million bushels. This in the face of a 
record wheat crop of some 1,300 mil- 
lion bushels, a carryover of 870 mil- 
lion and a domestic consumption of 
about 600 million. So by this time 
next year, even if all goes well, we 
will have more than 1,200 million 
bushels of wheat still on our hands 
This will be the largest carryover in 
history, and it may be a quantity so 
great as to cause critics—the ever- 
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The RODNEY laboratories are a 
busy place. Only by constantly 
checking and rechecking can the 
high baking standards of RODNEY 
flours be consistently maintained. 
This careful laboratory work helps 
provide better baking for RODNEY 
customers and also helps inspire 
RODNEY people with an ideal of 


perfection which they strive to 





meet in every processing step from 
wheat field to bakery. It is this 
"let's-do-it-better" spirit that 
makes RODNEY flours outstanding 


performers in the bakery. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 











Bulah 

Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 
Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 
Stamina 


“A World of Quality 
* and Service” 
SA 


W. J. JENNISON 


OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Telephone: FE 2-8637 


Belmont 


Mills at: Appleton, Minn. 
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present rear guard of the planners’ 
fraternity—to cry out for a return to 
government control. But the answer, 
then as now, will not lie in more con- 
trols, but in more freedom, and ulti- 
mately it must be freedom not only 
for the grain trade, but for all of 
agriculture. 

The next major breakthrough, also 
the result of trade initiative on the 
one hand and increased government 
receptiveness cn the other, was the 
putting into effect of a single subsidy 
policy within the wheat program 
This, you may remember, came about 
after the abject failure of govern- 
ment efforts to administer three 
separate subsidies on the three 
coasts. In trying to plan export—that 
is, to foresee the future both ef 
domestic production and of foreign 
demand—the planners with Commo- 
dity Credit Corp. created a fantast-c 
flow of grain from the west coast and 
an almost total shut-down of facili- 
ties everywhere else. The grain trade 
pointed out that a single subsidy, the 
same on all coasts, would permit sup- 
ply and demand to function in a 
more predictable manner, and that 
more efficient and greater export 
wou!d result. The government didn't 
say yes, but it didn’t say no. And 
we're pleased to note that the sub- 
sidy level, though without any offi 
cial pronouncement to that effect, 
has in fact resembled a single sub- 
sidy ever since. I count this a huge 
success for the private grain trade, 
and also a tribute to the wisdom il 
not the candidness—of CCC 


Third Step Taken 

The third great step toward free- 
dom took place in the last few 
months, with the institution of a sub- 
sidy-in-kind program for coarse 
grains. It is still teo early for an 
evaluation, or a guess, as to the total 
exports it will achieve. That it will 
have a beneficial effect on the free 
market I have no doubt, for it allows 
whatever export demand exists to be 
supplied directly from the market 
rather than from CCC stocks. That 
it will be of benefit to the farmer, 
the overseas consumer and the do- 
mestic economy is a virtual certain- 
ty. But I’m also willing to guess it 
will have its troubles, and to point to 
some areas in which they may occur. 

First, it is apparent that CCC 
must be willing to accept realistic 
subsidy bids when they are offered. 
The agency could, by rejecting all 
bids whether realistic or not, exer- 
cise almost complete control over ex- 
port flow. But if it yields to that 
temptation, the benefits of competi- 
tive participation by the trade will 
have been lost, and the entire pro- 
gram rendered worthless. By the 
same token, CCC must be willing to 
offer its stecks, when exporters pre- 
sent subsidy script for redemption, 
at realistic prices based on free mar- 
ket quotations for similar grain. Fo 
CCC could, if it wished, hold its 
prices so high as to substantially de- 
value the subsidy it had originally 
agreed upon. 

This sort of thing can happen and 
has happened. Cargill faced an al- 
most identical situation in wheat only 
this summer. We were committed to 
export by June 5 a considerable quan- 
tity of wheat from a Gulf port. We 
had available subsidy script, earned 
from previous exports, with which to 
purchase our requirements from gov- 
ernment stocks. We had intended to 
make our purchases from a particu- 
lar CCC regional office where we 
knew supplies were plentiful. But 


when we presented our script, the lo- 
cal office arbitrarily set its price 30¢ 
above the market. Our deadline was 
so close we could not move supplies 


John H. MacMillan, Jr. 


from elsewhere; no other adequate 
quantities could be had locally; the 
CCC office was the market so it de- 
creed the market price. So we did 
what we had to do—we bought the 
wheat, and stood the difference 

I cannot believe such practices will 
be allowed to continue, either in the 
wheat program or the coarse grains 
program. I am confident that CCC's 
policy makers want both programs 
to work, and certainly the grain 
trade wants them to work. They 
will work, if only enlightened means 
can be found fer removing decision- 
making from the hands of low- 
echelon planners and putting it in a 
framework responsive to supp'y and 
demand 

I have said there seems to be, both 
at the top of government and 
throughout our citizenry, a new con- 
fidence and faith in the propositicn 
that a tree economy, finding its own 
way forward, is the best assurance 
of economic progress. In saying this 
I do not mean this confidence is non- 
existent at lower government levels 
or in the opposition political party 
On the contrary, I feel it has perked 
its way downward through echelons, 
and outward among political fac- 
tions, until it is to be observed 
everywhere. 


But I also remarked that the 
professional planners, though they 
are lower on the bureaucratic lad- 
der than they used to be, and far 
lower than they want to be, are 
still very much with us. So the 
elected government, in attempting 
to return economic functions to the 
free economy, must make every 
effort to prohibit these men from 
making policy. It must remove 
from them the power to direct ar- 
bitrarily that this will happen or 
that will happen. If possible, it 
must relegate them to some _ in- 
nocuous paper-shuffling job until 
they are of pensionable age and we 
are finally rid of them. 


Therefore it is my guess that some 
framework will be arrived at, based 
cn a greater reliance on price in for- 
mulating policy, to govern the opera- 
tion of both the wheat and coarse 
grains programs, and that it will be 
hit upon in reasonable discussions be- 
tween the free trade and the en- 
lightened element in USDA. 

The grain trade is convinced that 
in present government decisions and 
that price, because it reflects the to- 
tal economic situation at any par- 
ticular time, is the best possible guide 
to efficient and fair operation. In 
the case of wheat export, a rise in 
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price for a particular kind of wheat 
should immediately signal an ap- 
proaching shortage of that wheat 
Thus, under a properly conducted 
subsidy program, demand would au- 
tomatically begin to shift to another 
kind, whose low price indicates an 
existing surplus. In the same way 
price could provide regulation of ex- 
port purchase authorizations, either 
by providing a yardstick for CCC and 
the trade, or by encouraging foreign 
buyers to centract for bargain vari- 
eties. In either case, and in cases 
past and yet to come, a greater reli- 
ance on price would make the export 
situation far more predictable. It 
would bring about changes in the 
flow of grain in an orderly, reason- 
able manner, just as would happen in 
a so-called “normal” economy. 

As the grain trade mecves_ into 
what I believe will be a new era of 
effectiveness and responsibility, I be- 
lieve that similar good fortune is in 
store for all of agriculture, and for 
management within agriculture 

The same enlightened government 
leaders that are helping free the 
grain trade are trying, as wisely and 
painlessly as possible, to free the 
larger agricultural economy. I, for 
one, look with utmost approval on 
policies that are gradually lowering 
the unrealistic floor under farm 
crops, that are removing unworkable 
controls from farm pro- 
grams, that are seeking ways to pro- 
mote farm prosperity without reduc- 
ing the farmer to the status of a na- 
tional charity. I am heartened by the 
the price factor is too often ignored 
more flexible corn program, and espe- 
cially by its use of a three-year price 
average as the basis for support 
levels. It is my hope that this for- 
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High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Everybody 
@ talks 
uniformity... 


Atkinson 
delivers it! 














HEAT CAN HURT—MILLING causes friction. Too much friction causes 

heat. Years ago Atkinson quit testing milling temperature by “‘feel’’, now BIN 
relies on fast, precise gauges. We’ll do anything to insure uniformity—for | CHECKED 
your production. 


Don't take less than you can get from ATKINSON 





AGED 


ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... MINNEAPOLIS ‘Sieur 








WHAT SELLS 
BAKED FOODS 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES 








DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit colleges and crop improvement groups 
the wheat areas and begin the task of | which Pillsbury helps support. Pur- 
sampling the crop. Each year new va- pose—to find the best wheat for mill- 
rieties are planted and tested under ing into flour. Also, certain areas may 
the supervision of leading agricultural produce better baking wheat. Find- 


QUALITY BAKED FOC 


and at Pillsbury. 


BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combina- 
tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part of 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures the 
baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ingre- 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product... a 
better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helped 
the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his products. 
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RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 
grade wheat for every kind of flour. 
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ing those areas is the first job of the 
Pillsbury men who visit elevators in 
the important wheat producing 
counties—all the way from Okla- 
homa to the fields in Manitoba. 


WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of 
Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 


loaves of bread. These test reports guide 
Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics. 


OS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


y 





.. Wheat selection starts in the field! 


IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- 
oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground .. . 
during which the coarse elements are sifted 
away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 
ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 





END OF THE JOURNEY ... where the 
many months of painstaking analysis, 
checking and testing pay off! Since the 
first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 


. your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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mula will lead, in time, to complete 
abandonment of the concept of pari- 
ty, an obstructive sacred cow if ever 
there was one, and a perfect exam- 
ple of a fear-inspired effort to legis- 
late security. 

I do not envy the present adminis- 
tration, or any courageous adminis- 
tration that may follow, the task of 
returning agriculture to a self-suffi- 
cient basis. Certainly the return can- 
not be made overnight, or the prob- 
lems of surplus, subsidy and handout 
the beginning of the next 
Faced with an economy 
twisted and distorted 
through three decades of its life, it 
would be reasonable to expect that 
three decades would be needed to un- 
do the damage. It is my guess the job 
will be done in less time, for as in- 
hibiting as the plarning mentality 
has been, and as widespread the pes- 
simism of many farmers and farm 
organizations, the great body of 
farm men and women remains con- 
vinced that they can make a success- 
efforts. So 


solved by 
crop year. 
that has been 


ful living by their own 

they, by basing shrewd guesses on 
the facts at hand, have quietly 
busied themselves with solving the 


problems of agriculture, while inter- 
ference from a paternal government 
has prolonged them. 


Problems Being Solved 

Two problems well on their way to 
soluticn are those of the so-called 
marginal farmer and of family farm. 
As recently as five years ago the twin 


cries of “save the family farm” and 
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“aid the marginal farmer’ were 
heard everywhere. They were key- 
stones in the demand for increased 
supports. The two causes, both of 
them sacred cows of the first order, 
tended to blend together in popular 
thought, until all marginal farmers 
lived on family farms—which we 
were for—but at the same time all 
family farms were marginal, which 
we were very much against. The 
fact is, however, the two problems 
are almost completely separate 

It is my hypothesis—which is a 
good deal more than a guess—that 
the thing so deeply cherished by all 
Americans, the thing referred to as 
the family farm, is not the family 
farm at all, but the concept of rural 
living. Most Americans, either in this 
generation or the last, are from the 
family farm. But most of them have 
deliberately departed and made their 
lives elsewhere. Why? Because they 
know, and we all should know, that 
making a living on a tiny, ill-equip- 
ped, pocket-sized piece of land can 
be a hopeless and heartbreaking job 
Gertainly it is not the job, or the life, 


. that Americans long for and wish to 


perpetuate. They do, however, wish 
for trees and the change of seascn, 
and the chance to escape the steel 
and asphalt and find a life nearer 
nature. 

Their solution has been Suburbia, 
that much-maligned compromise be- 
tween city and country in which one 
has at once the pleasures of the 
family farm and the standard of liv- 
ing of an urban society. It is my 
guess that as highways are improved, 
and as faster public transportation is 
developed, Suburbia will extend far 
into the countryside, and will ac- 
quire more spaciousness and far 
more individuality. 


What Has Happened 

Meanwhile, let me what's 
happened on the actual family farm 
There, it wou'd appear, has taken 
place a marked separation. The bet- 
ter-favored farms have tended to 
grow larger, approaching whateve1 
is an economic size for the particular 
crops being raised. The farmers have 
tended to specialize, raising only 
what they raise best and buying their 
other needs elsewhere. They have 
employed one or a dozen farm labor- 
ers—many of them skilled tractor 
operators, livestock experts and other 
specialists. They have turned to 
labor-saving machinery, hybrid seeds 
and modern fertilizers to reduce their 
per-unit costs and boost their total 
output. They have become modern 
businesses, and their management, 
preducing more and more quantity at 
less and less cost, has become an im- 
portant part of the large body of 
economic management. 

These are the successful family 
farms. But the most recent census 
shows that of 3,902,000 producing 
farms in the nation, 46% are eco- 
nomically ‘“marginal,’”’ producing to- 
tal annual incomes of $2,500 or less. 
Such farms are not succeeding as 
farms, will never succeed as farms, 
and should never have been farmed 
in the first place. Some are being 
abandoned, and their owners moving 


suggest 


to more remunerative jobs. Others 
are succeeding as homes, where 
farming is still done, but the main 


source of income is a job in a nearby 
town or city. Some, of course, are 
still marginal, their owners unde- 
cided whether to stay or go. But they 
are deciding daily, for they know bet- 
ter than to wait for government, or 
anyone else, to solve their problem 
for them. It is worth noting that of 
the billions of dollars spent in farm 
support in the last 25 years, the 
marginal farmer, who provided so 
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much of the excuse, received almost 
none of the benefits. For in order to 
be benefited a farmer must market 
his crops, and the marginal farmers, 
who make up almost half the total, 
produce only 9% of the products sold 
Most of their production is consumed 
at home, and is unaffected by the 
price of the market place 

We must feel concern for these 
farmers, for their plight is difficult, 
and the need to look for another job, 


or to move from an accustomed 
place, is surely trying. But we also 
must feel proud of them, for they 


will not live on a public dole, even if 


it were offered them. They are de- 
termined to find their own way, and 
find it they will 

These two preblems, that of the 


family farm and that of the marginal 
farmer, are the most important in all 
of agriculture tcday, for they are felt 
most directly by the human beings 
who are agriculture. The problems 
are, at this moment, a long way from 
solved, but the direction is apparent, 


and the solution, I feel, is sure 


Surpluses Left 

What then is left? Surpluses are 
left, of course. Surpluses have always 
been left, after every year of opera- 


tion of every farm program we've 
had. And they always will be left, 
so long as price supports and artifi- 
cial prices continue. For when an 


economy is shie'ded from the effects 
of supply and demand it is in fact 
short-circuited, cut off from. the 
larger economic world around it. It 
has lost its sensitivity, and is enor- 
mously hindered in its ability to 
adapt. Our own farmers, within such 
a closed system, have _ necessarily 
“produced for the loan,” and _ pro- 
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duced every bushel and pound they 
could. They will continue to do so as 
long as the demand, whether 
cial cr not, continues 


mtn 


I am not prepared t uess how 
many years or how many programs 
or how many 
backs—-will be 


reversals and set- 
required he ore a 


truly free agriculture emerges. I be- 
lieve it will come. In fact, I believe 
its coming is absolutely inevitable 
This is a prediction. It is the only 
concession I'll make in the matte 


of foreseeing the future. For I de. be- 
lieve, and ardently, that the courss 
of history is toward freedom, both 
political and economic, for every 
man and every people 


Secret Weapon 

As this freedom increases, and as 
a more efficient agriculture 
we who are on cr near the farm will 
find ourselves possessed of one of the 
world’s mest potent “secret wea- 
pons.” I do not disparage the present 
need for hydrogen bombs and othe 
warlike tools, cr the need for in- 
creased research and devel pment t 
hold our own in the intern 
power struggle. But I do not believe 
these things will ever prove our soci 
ety is more desirable than others’, 
nor will they convince the uncommit- 
ted nations of the world that a fre 
economy is the best 
production of food and goods, how- 
ever, and the standard of living it 
brings to us and may bring to the 
world, is a difficult argument to 
refute 

We are familiar with this argu- 
ment and the way it has grown in 
validity thrcugh the years. To re- 
fresh my I recently ex- 
amined the record of « 
and production since 1930, and along 
side it looked at the record for soy- 


evolves, 


itional 


economy. Qu 


memory, 


‘orn acreage 
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beans 


I was amazed, again, at what 
has happened. For in 28 years corn 
) f 


acreage has declined more than 25% 
from 101 million acres to some 73 


millien, but the production of corn 
has climbed from 2 billion bushels 


to almost 3,500 million. In terms of 
bushels-per-acre, this means a ris¢ 
of considerably more than 100% 
from roughly 20 bu. acre to nearly 47 
In the same period soybean produc- 
tion has risen from 14 million bushels 
to 480 millicn, and the average yield 
has climbed from 13 bu. acre 
than 23. It is interesting to note that 
the two crops are by no means in- 
dependent, but that the one—soy- 
beans—is now popularly used to in 
troduce nitrogen to soil later plant 

to cern. It is also worth observi 

that the combined crops—corn pi 


bushels as irf 


to more 


ducing almost twice the 

1930 and soybeans 34 times the bush- 
els—are now growing on fewer acres 
than was occupied by corn alone 


This single trend, the enormous 
increase in farm productivity, con- 
stitutes a revolution. But the revclu- 
tion has not ended there. For if every 
icre will produce from twice to three 
times as many bushels, every 
will produce twice the meat or milk 
or twice the eggs. We who are con- 
cerned with feed manufacture never 
tire of repeating the statistics. It is 
the case that in 1930 it required 15 
b. feed and 15 weeks of feeding 
produce a 3 Ib. broiler while today 
7 lb. will raise the same bird in less 
than nine weeks under farm condi- 
tions. and 55 Ib. will do the job 
less than eight weeks on the research 
farm. In the 30's it required 50 Ib 
produce 77 eggs, today the 
ne amount of feed will yield 145 
ard tomorrow we expect to av- 
ige 160 eggs from 50 Ib. feed. The 
conversion ratio for turkeys has in- 
creased from 6.5 Ib. feed per pound 
of bird to 4 lb. feed per pound, and 
the time necded to grow a 20 Ib. tur- 
key has fallen from 34 weeks to 23 
The same story can be told in the 
production of milk, beef, pork, lamb 

very product of today’s 
ind feed techniques 


bushel 


€ 


1ulas 
Population Lower 
At the 
of agriculture has fallen 


lowe! ind the 


same time, the population 
lower and 
workers remaining 
have vastly increased their man-hou 
production. It is the case that durir 

the American Revolution, when some 
ov I ul 


people lived on farms, it 
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k 80% of the 
rer just ft 
th the farm 


wage of a day 
provide food 


imed as 


food, and the cost of 
h food unit has literally 


ind effort formerly used 
obtain focd—both by the farmer: 
raising it and the 
l it has been 

ricultural revolution and turned t 
things. It is the very time and 

rt that has produced and mad 

lable the automobile, the I 


city worker in 
freed by this 


radio, television and count'ess 
ler necessities and luxuries 


This progress has been inexoral 


ntury guise, the disco ’ 
se of the Middle Ages that grass 
uld be cut and stored is hay t 
fodder for livestock 
Until then it was impossible to kee] 


ils alive through the _ barren 


vide winte1 


nths, so they were kil'ed in the 
nd the meat preserved hea 
vith spices to dis uise ts 1 
The development f h 

led the death knell to the spic 
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trade. Today's technology, operating 
at far greater speed, makes obsolete 
dozens of older techniques almost 
daily. 

It is interesting to note that to- 
day's management, through use of 
newspapers, radio, television, maga- 
zines and other media, is able to pub- 
licize and speed acceptance of a new 
development far faster than before. 
The technique of preserving hay re- 
quired almost 100 years to cover 
Europe. It took only two years for 
the recently developed corn picking 
machine to sweep the U.S. A com- 
parable invention today would go 
from the drawing board to the realm 
of common use in even shorter time. 


Stumbling Block 

The consumer has benefited from 
the expanded production of recent 
years, but his benefit has not ap- 
proached the dimensions of the farm 
revolution. The stumbling block, 
again, has been the concept of pari- 
ty. For parity, by causing a bushel 
of grain to buy as many goods and 
services as in the _ historic past 
ignores completely the greater effici- 
ency and lower cost of producing the 
bushel in the first place. And by fail- 
ing to let efficiency be reflected in 
price, it prevents small consumers 
from becoming large ones, it causes 
food that might be eaten to be stock- 
piled, it blocks the search for new in- 
dustrial uses, it works hardship at 
every level of the economy. 


If, however, the parity concept 
can be somehow gotten rid of, our 
growing productivity may well re- 
sult in the Midwest, always the 
bread-and-meat-basket of the U.S., 
becoming the bread-and-meat-bas- 
ket of the world. For certainly, 
despite millions of bushels in gov- 
ernment storage, the need is there, 
and it is growing. It is estimated 
that three-fourths of the people in 
today’s world are undernourished 
and hungry, and birth trends in- 
dicate the world’s total population 
may double in the next 40 years. 
If this comes to pass, and if in the 
meanwhile we can find ways to de- 
liver our production to these mil- 
lions at prices consistent with truly 
efficient farming, there not only 
will be no surplus, but we'll be 
working night and day to keep up 
with demand. 


As I have pointed out, this first 
presuppeses a free agriculture, but 
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it also presupposes the greatest pos- 
sible freedom in international trade. 
I, for one, had my heart in my mouth 
a month ago, as I watched the attack 
of high tariff protectionists on the 
reciprocal trade bill. Thank God they 
did not succeed, or such countries as 
Japan, West Germany, England and 
others—all invaluable purchasers of 
American farm produce—would have 
had little opportunity to sell their 
manufactures here, and would have 
been devoid of dollars with which to 
buy our exports. Today, with trade 
reciprocity assured, we again have 
the chance to whittle away at our 
own tariffs and to encourage others 
to whittle away at theirs. Ultimately, 
in an era of world peace and no 
tariffs, the countries that best pro- 
duce corn will produce the corn, 
those that best make shirts will 
make the shirts, and so with automo- 
biles, lobster tails and five-irons. I 
cannot believe we in the U.S. will 
ever take a back seat. We, however, 
will have to accept the fact that 
others can make some items better 
than we. We will then have to con- 
tent ourselves with buying those 
items at low prices, and using else- 
where the money we've saved 


Lower Barriers Gradually 

In connection with freer trade, I'd 
like to mention one more sacred cow 
I am not convinced by the classic 
protectionist argument that we can- 
not lower our tariff barriers because 
other countries, having lower wage 
scales and standards of living, can 
necessarily undersell us in a competi- 
tive situation. To be sure, if tariff 
barriers were erased tomorrow, ex- 
actly that would happen. But if tariff 
barriers—and I mean all tariff bar- 
riers—are lowered gradually, a little 
each year and by all countries con- 
cerned, it is my guess that foreign 
wage scales and standards of living 
could be raised at a phenomenal rate, 
and a free—and fair—situation es- 
tablished in a very few years. In 
justification I point to West Ger- 
many, left with virtually no industry 
and no standard of living 12 years 
ago, now one of the most prosperous 
nations of the world. The same thing 
can happen in Japan, and in China 
and wherever else occurs to you. As 
it does, the demand for food, indus- 
trial goods and services will be so 
great we'll be a hundred years catch- 
ing up with it. 

Unless. There is always an “un- 


( nued on page 24) 
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less,” and sometimes a number of 
them, in this kind of guesswork. It’s 
my guess that a new world prosperi- 
ty will come if we have a free agri- 
culture, if we liberalize our trade 
policies, and unless we are blocked 
by irresponsible demands from or- 
ganized labor. As we have seen, cer- 
tain segments of labor today are mo- 
tivated solely by the wish for power 
and personal wealth, others are no 
more than fronts for the underworld, 
and most, in both local and national 
situations, constitute effective mono- 
polies. In our own industry, for ex- 
ample, we will find a single union, or 
a group of unions under single direc- 
tion, exercising horizontal control 
through an encrmous economic and 
geographic area. The power of union 
leaders then to call strikes, even 
capricious strikes without regard for 
the willingness of management to 
bargain, constitutes a threat not only 
to the companies concerned, but to 
the entire producing, distributing and 
consuming complex on either side of 
the companies. Thus farm markets 
are depressed, transport efficiency is 
lost, processors’ costs are boosted, 
consumers are forced to pay exor- 
bitantly for their needs, and new im- 
petus is given to the ever-rising 
spiral of inflation. 


Situation Acute 

The labor situation has become s« 
acute that an employer can hardly 
resist the demand of a labor union, 
no matter how unreasonable. The 
most he can hope is that all his com- 
petitors will be placed under an equal 
handicap. 

The corrective for this is simple 
We have only to remove the exemp- 
tion accorded to labor under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. I, myself, 
feel the philosophy behind the act is 
admirable, its operation has _pre- 
served competitiveness in industry 
and enabled cur higher standard of 
living to come about. I see no ethical 
or moral reason for anyone to be ex- 
empted from its provisicns. 

Thus we must—and with effort I'm 
sure we will—bring about protection 
of the inalienable right of labor to 
bargain, but force it to bargain on 
the same grounds that industry must 
bargain, namely, within the frame- 
work of the anti-trust laws. 

It is my guess, then, that the fu- 
ture holds a good world for us all 
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But there is another “unless.” For it 
will only come if we—you and I 
actively practice the freedom we pro- 
fess. Our belief must be apparent 
not only to ourselves but to ow 
business associates, our employees, 
our families, indeed everyone. When 
we demand freedom we must demand 
it not just for me, but for you as 
well, and for him, and her, and they 

We will then, necessarily, continue 
our efforts to obtain freedom fo 
agricultural management from gov- 
ernment controls. We will take the 
lead in carrying the benefits of agri- 
cultural productivity to other na- 
tions of the world. We will inspire 
in the young men in our companies, 
men who have never known an un- 
controlled agriculture, our own con- 
fidence in the worth of economic 
freedom. Then, theugh you and I 
may not live to see it, they—the 
management of the future—will go 
on together, discerning and creating 
the good life 


BREAD iS THE STAFF fF LiFe 


Denmark Restricts 
Dollar Wheat Imports 
To Its IWA Quota 


COPENHAGEN 


wheat imports from the dollar area 


Denmark's 


for sh'pment during the year begin- 
1958, will be restricted 
to Denmark's International Wheat 
Agreement import quota of 1,837,000 
bu. wheat and flour 

Al wheat 
ment in dellars during this market- 


either the 


ning July 31 


imports against pay- 


ing year must be from 
U.S. or Canada. The wheat so im- 
yy . »} 


por.ead may oni 
as food, and it cannot be reexported 


y be milled for use 


In 1957-58, U.S ind Canadian 


wheat exports to Denmark amount- 
ed to 1,456,927 bu. and 164,266 bu 
respectively 

Wheat 
other than the U.S. or Canada dui 


of the 


imports {rom _ countries 
ing 1958-59 can, at the choice 
grain trader, also be charged agains 
the IWA quota. Such imports there 
fore would further limit U.S. or Ca- 
nadian wheat exports to Denmark 


+ 


in “‘until fur- 
however, and 


The new policy is on 
ther notice” 
therefore may be changed or aban- 
doned during the year. 


basis 












OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 





ka BURRUS WII KS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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September 


Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 20-21 Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard Brands 
Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-27 — Cincinnati Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and Ohio Valley District, 
Association of Operative Millers, Sev- 
erin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sept. 26-27—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Severin Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., John W. 


Money, Quaker Oats Co., 205 Water 
St., Akron 8, Oh‘o. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Fennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Dick Schmidt, 
N. 4118 Adams St., Spokane 18, Wash. 

Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 10-11 — Tri-section meeting, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, =, we 65 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBlour Milla, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 


pro¢ duction of superior ¢ ‘ake Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Board of Trade Building 











“Bakers Holiday,” 
Osage 
Buford, 


Kirkwood Lodge, 
Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 16-17—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; sec., Rondal Huffman, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Oct, 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21— New Jersey Bakers 
3oard of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct, 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Oct, 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 


Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct, 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 


ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct, 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31 — American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Il. 


November 

Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
11, Ky. 

Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, StahIman Station, 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Novy. 21-22—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & OCo., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January, 1959 


Jan, 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 








From the field to the finished product ... from raw cotton 


bags Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills makes for the trade... each step of 
manufacture is closely controlled to preserve Fulton’s reputation for a 
high degree of craftsmanship and product reliability. 

Let Fulton fill your next order. You will find that the price is always 


right and that you can depend upon fast, efficient delivery 


P.O. Box 1726+ Atlanta 1, Georgia 


to the cotton 
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KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 
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Millers of Fine Bakery Flours 


LE ARKANSAS CITY DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS CHATTANOOCA, TENN, 






_CAPACITY 21 20,000 0 CWTS. 





| -PORTLAND FLOUR COMPANY © 


“QUALITY FROM EVERY ANGLE 











To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ° Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


Or receive better service ° 





lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


 siniiesitinincee ghana 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK 
* 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Mareh, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Il; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Blidg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 


April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May. 1959 


May 38-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 4-5—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Towa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, TIL. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas’ Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 
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L. R. JEWELL & 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 





Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’’ 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
* GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 


SON —“Flourists” 


FEED DEPT. 
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TESTING 





evaluation of its baking and 


other qualities.” 


the true 


Better Job Stressed 


The feeling that the flour milling 
industry could de a better j was 
ilso voiced by Murray Ross, Ameri- 
can Flcurs, Ine Newton, chairman 
of the Kansas Wheat Imp: ment 
Assn Robert W Pease, J! Okla- 
homa Flour Mills Co., El Reno; M. R 
Petersen, Omaha Flour Mil!s Ci 
Omaha ind Earl F. Cross, Colorado 
Milling & Elevater C Denver, rep- 
resenting flour mill management 
Support of an improved prograt 
pledged by thes« 

Amon th r taken to in 
prove the testing were the fol ! 
l. A technical commit e \ 

named to review and revise if 
necessary, the scoring system. Named 
to the committee were John A. Joh 
son, Kansas State Ccllege, chairman 
D d (¢ Abbott QO} ih State 
University, Stillwater; Paul J. Mat- 
tern, University of Nebraska, Li 
col John S. Whinery, Rodney Mill 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacture 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


rs of 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 
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specific grains. The grain 
men also asked railroads to provide 
the broadest transit priv- 
ileges, which they said were essential 
to efficient marketing of grains. The 
resolutions were sent to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads 


rates to 


possible 


In closing the convention, the as- 
sociation also voted its specific thanks 
to administrative and policy-making 
officials in the USDA “Who have 
conscientiously worked to shape their 
programs so as to strengthen rather 
than weaken our competitive mark- 
eting system.” 

The association also reaffirmed its 
faith in a free market economy and 
the encouragement of commodity ex- 
changes 

The group called for income 
reform which would remove the ad- 
vantage of cooperatives while per- 
mitting all corporations to invest 
tax-free dollars in plant and equip- 
Also approved was a resolution 
the association to work with 
farm organizations to prevent any 
unrealistic application of labor laws 

country elevator operations which 


tax 


ment 


re seasonal in character. It also 
k tl stand that country eleva- 
tors should not be made the check- 
ff agents for dues, fees, and similar 
thholdings, except as required by 
The rain trade again reaffirmed 

s Stand that no unilateral action 
i be taken by the government 


i hundredweight unit of 


rain, saying that such 
s 1d be worked out in in- 

1 t be vernment fiat 
President Clement announced that 
nnit n 1960 the time of the 
meeting will be shifted from 
September February or March. 
Tr} 1959 nventi scheduled for 
13-14 in Minneapolis, will 


meeting for 
and directors, 


1 bobtailed work 
ders, committees, 
numerous open com- 
ttee meetings held during the con- 
attracted good at- 
were those of the grain 
committee and the uni- 
committee. The sanita- 

up discussed various aspects 
f the clean corn campaign being 
the Food & Drug Ad- 
stration, which is similar to and 
tension of the clean wheat pro- 
previously emphasized 
involved in 
were discussed, 
related its 
ion of the 
Cou- 
nita- 
premises 
which 
the operators 
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meeting, USDA proposals for ticht- 
rain standards on corn and 


Cc I 
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committee 


its enerally seemed t have the 
the trade. In fact, many 
t rain men seemed willing to 


her than the federal pro- 
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GRAIN DEALER DIES 
OKLAHOMA CITY George L 
Moore, 71, former Oklahoma City 
grain dealer, died recently following 


a long illness 









i Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


<=. 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country end 
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NEW SPOKANE_MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST“MODERN 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - 























PORTLAND 








ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO e@ _ KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


| We Solicit Your Hedges 


| MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 






























Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE- cake flour 


rene) 4i3 KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


R KING—cracker sponge flour 
100% soft wheat graham 


CRACKE 
GRAHAM KING 
TRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








business is on the light side, although 
Colombia is expected to be buying 
about 2,000 tons of .46 ash this week. 
Japan has been buying some 1.30% 
ash 15% protein flour. 

Quotations Sept. 12, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter 
wheat short patent $5.20@5.26, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.10@5.16, straight 
$5.05@5.11, established brands of 
family flour $6.10@6 80, with the na- 
tionally advertised brands now being 
sold at the same price delivered in 
certain zones; clears of .70 ash and 
13.25 to 14% protein $4.55@4.65, 


clears with .70 ash and 11% protein 
$1.20@4.25, clears with 1% and high- 
er ash $3.90@4.05. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 119% 
of capacity last week. Sales aver- 
aged 63%, compared with 88% the 
preceding week and 30% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from good 
to heavy. Family flour was up 5¢ 
and bakery 6¢. Quotations Sept. 12, 
basis Kansas City: Family flour $6.25, 
bakery short patent $5.21, bakery in- 
termediate $5.16, first clears $4.57, 
second clears $4.02. 





Specia lists 


PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





in IMillin 
Canadian Hard. Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 
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CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
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A relatively quiet 
week was experienced by mills of 
the Hutchinson area. Some buyers 
were shopping for extended commit- 
ments, making offers comparable to 
quotations during the buying periods 
early in the crop year. New busi- 
ness of any character was negligible. 
Both family trade and exporters had 
their views trimmed too close for 
interest. Shipping directions came so 
freely that in many quarters opera- 
tions exceeded the normal five-day 
week. Prices were 10¢ to 15¢ higher. 
Quotations Sept. 12, Kansas City 
basis: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent $5.80@5.90, bakers patents $5.10 
@5.15, standard $5@5.05. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was very slow. Prices were 
15¢ sack higher than the previous 
week. Shipping directions were good. 


Oklahoma City: Oklahoma mills 
have been running to capacity. There 
has been no particular activity with 
the big bakers and no pushing of 
sales on the part of mills in view of 
the rising prices. Family flour closed 
unchanged but bakery was up 6¢ over 
the previous week. Quotations Sept. 
12, delivered Oklahoma points in car- 
lots: Family short patent $6.40@6.60, 
standard $5.70@5.90; bakery unen- 
riched short $5.57@5.67, 95% stand- 
ard $5.57@5.67, straight grade $5.52 


Hutchinson: 


@5.62. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Ft. Worth: As far as new flour 
business was concerned, last week 


was very dull. Most buyers are cov- 
ered for three or four months. Speci- 
fications came in satisfactorily and 
mills ran a good five days, with some 
running overtime. Bakers flour ad- 
vanced 15¢, first clears were 5¢ high- 
er and family flour unchanged. Quo- 
tations Sept. 12, 100-lb. cottons: Ex- 
tra high patent family $6.80@7, 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.65G 
5.75; first clears $4.65@4.75, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour bookings in the cen- 
tral states were conspicuously absent 
during the week ending Sept. 15. The 
inactivity reflected a sold up condi- 
tion of most bakery customers, many 
for 120 days and beyond. Market ac- 
tivity consisted mostly of watching 
small, day-to-day fluctuations, and 
keeping a weather eye on the interna- 
tional situation, particularly in the 
China area. Any interest a buyer 
may have had in picking up bargain 
supplies was scotched by small price 
advances because of tenseness around 
Formosa. 

Quotations Sept. 12: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.85@6.20, standard $5.75@ 
6.10, clear $5.50@5.80; hard winter 
short $5.40@5.65, 95% patent $5.30@ 
5.55, clear $5.50; family flour $6.80 
(with prices advancing to $7 Sept. 19 
for shipment by Oct. 14); soft win- 
ter high ratio $7.20, soft winter short 
$6.55, standard $5@5.75, clear $4.85, 
cookie and cracker flour, papers, 
$4.95. 

St. Louis: Spring wheat flour book- 
ings to one large chein baker pulled 
the week's average sales up to 150% 
of capacity. Sales of hard and soft 
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wheat flour followed the same slack 
pattern of the week before. Most of 
the interest is in immediate ship- 
ment to regular accounts. 

Shipping directions are generous 
and mills are operating five to seven 


days. Some delays are reported in 
soft wheat flour shipments due to 
the continued heavy shipping direc- 
tions. 

Quotations Sept. 12, 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family top patent $5.50, top 
hard $6.85, ordinary $5.30; bakery 
flour in 100-lb. papers: Cake $6.70, 
pastry $4.65, soft straight $4.75, 
clears $5.40; hard winter short pat- 


ent $5.30, standard $5.15, clears $4.75; 
spring short patent $5.90, standard 
$5.70, clears $5.45. 


East 


Boston: After a month of relative 
stability, hard winter wheat flour ad- 
vanced 15 to 20¢ last week. Springs 
moved in a narrow range and the 
three top grades held unchanged, 
compared with closing quotations the 
preceding week. First clears eased 5 
to 15¢. All types of soft wheat flour 
were unchanged. 

Dealers reported trading locally as 
extremely dull, and the few transac- 
tions consummated were to maintain 
adequate inventories, generally for 
spot requirements. Some mill agents 
reported signs of renewed buying in- 
terest from holdouts for lower prices 
Not much was accomplished by this 
segment of the industry. 

Quotations Sept. 13: Spring short 
patents $6.53@6.63, standard $6.437@ 


6.53, spring high gluten $6.83@6.93 
first clears $6.02@6.27; hard winte 
short patents $6.10@6.18, standard 
$6@6.08; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.3006.91; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.22@5.42; soft wheat high 
ratio $5.92@7.72; family $6.92 


Buffalo: Spring wheat was up 2¢ 


for the week, with little activity 
shown. Kansas flour was unchanged 
to down about 5¢. Again, there was 


little interest. Clears were down 15¢ 
The situation has eased a bit. Rye 
flours, based on market activity, were 
up 10¢. Soft wheats were unchanged 
with pastry flours up about 5¢ 

Sales activity is practically 
existent, as most buyers are covered 


non- 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” LxYS 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
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AMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 











+“ y ” 4 ” «66 T ” y ” 
P Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carioad lots, prompt SILV ERKING GREAT STAR CORONET SILV ER STAR 
one : 2$S: GREAT ST ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ' ? 
Spring family si... 5... §.. a $ . $6.90@7.10 
Spring top patent 5.85@6.20 e 
Spring high gluten @ 6 ites 2 ‘¢ ‘ 6.68@6.88 
Spring short @ 5.82@5.92 e. @5.90 6.38@6.58 
Spring standard 5.75@6.10 5 3: 82 ...@. @5.70 6.28@6.53 ; 
Spring straight : .@ , wee @6.48 IT S IN THE aa@eliay 
Spring first clear 5.50@5.80 3 ...@ -@5.45 §5& oe 03 
Hard winter family 6.80 @ et Hey 5.30@6.85 . 
Hard winter short 5.40@5.65 aS 5.20@5.26 ...@5.30 5.82@6.3! 4 h 
Hard winter standard 5 3098 55 @ 5 se 16 ...@5.15 5.67@6.2! wit 
Hard winter first clear .@5.50 ..@ 4.258@4.65 -@4.75 5.37@5.73 
Soft winter short patent .y 55 @ . $ -» 7.43@7.74 
Soft winter standard 5.00@5.75 @ @ @ 6.27@7.04 
Soft winter straight ¢ — @ @4.75 5.32@5.67 
Soft winter first clear @4.85 @ @ @5.40 4.92@5.37 
Rye flour, white 4.99@5.00 4 + 97 @ @ 5.49@5.54 
Rye flour, dark 4.24@4.25 4.20@4.22 ¢ ‘ @ 5.29@5.34 
Semolina, bulk e. .@6.05 @ 4.74@4.79 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 

Spring family $ 6.90 $... $ ss 92 $6.40@6.90 $...@ 
Spring high gluten 6.85@6.95 +8586 95 6.83@6.93 6.69@6.87 640@6.50 
Spring short 6.55@6.65 6.55@6.65 6.53@6.63 6.39@6.57 6.30@6.50 
Spring standard 6.45@6.55 6.45@6.55 6.43@6.53 6.29@6.47 6.10@6.30 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 6.35@6.45 6.02@6.27 5.84@6.32 5.55@5.85 
Hard winter short 6.06@6.14 5.85@5.95 6.10@6.18 5.85@5.90 5.50@5.65 
Hard winter standard . §.96@6.04 §5.75@5.85 6 — 5.75@5.80 5.35@5.40 
Hard winter first clear @ eer @ 4.35@4.65 
Soft winter short patent @ .@ : . Pe .@ 5.30@5.65 
Soft winter straight .. 5.20@5.55 : 5.22@5.42 @ 4.90@5.15 
Soft winter first clear ¢ @.. @ 4.25@4.70 
Rye flour, white 5.40@5.50 5.35@5.45 @ 5.24@5.53 @ 
Rye flour, dark @ : @ 4.49@4.68 @ 
Semolina, bulk 6.78@6.88 @ @6.67 @ 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ... : ee be Spring top patent ...-+ $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
Bluestem . “ ic ~“ Bakers* ee 4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 
Pastry @ Winter exports? : @ 


*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers 





Export activity was considerably $6.90@7.10, high gluten $6.68@6.88 
higher than last week. Colombia was’ short $6.38@6.58, standard $6.284 


CANADIAN 
in the market for 1,500 tons of Gulf 6.53, straight $6.48, first clear $5.73 , : 
hard wheat flour in bags. The Pa- @6.03; hard winter short $5.82@G : SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


cific Northwest had an order for 6.31, standard $5.67@6.21, first c'ear 
600 tons of flour for Saigon $5.37@5.73; soft winter short patent 
$7.43@7.74, standard $6.27@7 04, 


Shipping directions were not par- i. ietiaei ae a as OF 
straight $5.32@5.67, first clear $4 92 


ticularly good 


ROLLED OATS 


x Q 
9.37. 
> 
akers were ing é . » r , » » 

“1 - ror A 4 = New York: A fair volume of fam- 
I as good as e) ter »y e : 
< ' oe it cet oie rk -_ ee ily flour buying developed late in the 
1at cool weather will perk up busi- , 
" I oe week, sparked by a 20¢ cwt. advance 
ess 


: on advertised brands. Protection was OATMEAL 
Flour output here was substan- given until Sept. 19. Requirements | 
1] ora: or . ‘ 20k ago . - 
tially greater than a week ago, but were that shipment be made by Oct 
below a year ago. One mill put in 6 [It was anticipated that coverage 
a full seven-day week, one worked would average around 30 days. A 
six days, three five days and one  sjight upturn in spring wheat flour 
5*3 days bookings was reported at midweek, 
Quotations Sept. 12: Spring family but was short-lived and the volume 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


ca 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload ‘} In 00 ’ oul 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ilb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 























Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston oa » sa - 
Bran $35.50@36.50 $31.00@31.50 $....@37.00 $....@44.50 $....@46.50 1] t re | 
Standard midds 37.00@37.50 31.50@32.00  41.00@41.50 46.50 @48.50 a 4 1mm a 
Flour midds 46.00@46.50 @ @ 
Red dog 50.00@5!.00 45.00@46.00 - @56.00 @59.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis * Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle Mills and Sale es. VA VER - ( - MOOSE JAW - SASKAT N 
Bran $30.25@31.00 $36.00@36.50 $ @40.00 $42.75@43.50 $ @ ma ° — 
Shorts 36.00@36.75  42.00@42.50 46.50@47.00 46.50@47.25 @ MONTREAL - MONCTON 
Bran Shorts Middlings EXPOS" so ie a 
Toronto $45.00@46.00 $53.00@54.00 $60.00@63.00 
Winnipeg 35.00@36.00 42.00@45.00 44.00@47.00 ‘ 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address rN ALL 
“HASTINGS” | CABLE CODES 
Montreal REO” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


7 











- 











30 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLuTeN,"’ Melbourne 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Case Appress, GILLESPIE," Sypyry 
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relatively small. Semolina prices held 
firm through the week based on 
higher durum wheat values. Direc- 
tions were active. Quotations Sept. 
12: Spring short patent $6.55@6.65, 
standard $6.45@6.55, high gluten 
$6.85@6.95, clears $6@6.25; hard 
winter short $6.06@6.14, standard 
$5.96 @6.04; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.16@6.82, eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.20@5.55, high ratio $5.85 
@7.70; family $6.90 ($7.10 after 
Sept. 19). 

Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
showed little interest in acquisition 
of additional flour last week. The 
local market was a dull affair, with 
pices shifting back and forth in a 
narrow range. The turnover that did 
come to light represented on!'y lim- 
ited volume of a fill-in nature. At 
the weekend, spring grades were 5¢ 
sack below closings of the previous 


MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


et 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘ForTGarRY” 


BOX 219 





Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 











y TRADE, MARK 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 











week. Other types were unchanged. 

Mill representatives’ customers 
here appeared to be acutely conscious 
of some displays of strength in grain. 
However, there is a _ feeling that 
there will be opportunities later to 
replenish at a saving from current 
postings. Meanwhile, bakery business 
has perked up a little. 

Quotations Sept. 12, 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Spring high gluten $6.85@6.95, 
short patent $6.55@6.65, standard 
$6.45@6.55, first clear $6.35@6.45; 
hard winter short patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard $5.75@5.85; soft winter, 
nearby $4.80@4.90. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were very 
slow the entire week, with the excep- 
tion of one day when jobbers and 
bakers who missed the lower spring 
prices of some weeks ago bought 
moderately on 90 to 120 day commit- 
ments. Pastry and cake flours had 
little sale. Some clears sold the last 
week at 10¢ below present quota- 
tions. Family flour had normal sales. 
All patents had good to very good 
directions. 

Quotations Sept. 12, 100 lb. cot- 
tons: Hard Kansas standard $5.75@ 
5 80, medium $5.80@5.85, short $5.85 
@5.90; spring standard patents $6.29 
@6.47, medium $6.34@6.52, short 
$6.39@6.57, first clear $5.84@6.32, 
high gluten $6.69@6.87; advertised 
family patents $6.90, unadvertised 
$6.40@6.89; pastry and cake flours 


$5.39 @ 7.70. 
South 


New Orleans: Principal activity in 
the flour trade centered around in- 
quiry for springs by one major chain 
who has been on a p.d.s. basis. Flour 
business, however, is not expected 
to show revival for an extended pe- 
riod in view of the well booked posi- 
tion of many bakers and jobbers. 

Small orders from regular custom- 
ers bulk to light volume. Dullness 
extends to soft and spring wheat, 
except that semolina sales have been 
fairly substantial lately. Clears reg- 


istered little or no change, tending 
mainly towards firmness. Inquiries 
were better from seaboard houses 


Moderate interest prevailed from do- 
mestic industries. 

Norway is actively inquiring for 
hard wheat flour of 10% protein 
Interest is being shown by the Neth- 
erlands, but with only small work- 
ings. Inquiries have come from Portu- 
gal for hard wheat flour packed in 
cotton bags for export. Offers will 
be submitted over the week end on 
2,000 tons spring wheat flour 13% 
protein, to Colombia. Occasional sales 
are being made to the Americas, but 
demand is very slack. 

Quotations Sept. 12, carlots, 100- 
lb. papers: Hard winter short patent 
$5.50@ 5.65, standard $5.35@ 5.40, first 
clear $4.35@4.65; spring short patent 
$6.30 @6 50, standard $6.10@6.30, first 
clear $5.55@5.85, high gluten $6.40 
@6.50; soft wheat short patent $5.30 
@5.65, straight $4.90@5.15, first 
clear $4.25@4.70; high ratio cake 
$5.75 @6.20. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: A healthier tone prevail- 
ed in the flour market last week. 
Domestic buyers were taking on flour 
more freely, with mills gradually ad- 
vancing prices. Export markets were 
better. Saigon and the Philippines 
bought more freely, especially the 
latter country. While vo'ume was not 
particularly large, it showed a defi- 
nite trend for the better. Quotations 
Sept. 12: High gluten $6.85, all Mon- 
tana $6.54, clears $6.49, Bluestem 
bakers $6.44, cake $6.93, pastry $5.93, 
pie $5.58, whole wheat $6.24, graham 
$5.68, cracked wheat $5.73, crushed 
wheat $6.34. 
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Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour 
is rather routine, though 
fairly busy. 

Quotations 
springs for use in 
6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.90 
@5.20 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 


business 
mills are 


Sept. 12: Top patent 
Canada $5.95@ 


counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 
Most bookings of winter wheat 


flour have been confined to the do- 
mestic market, as prices are not con- 
ducive to export interest. Quotations 
Sept. 12: $3.95, 100-lb. in export cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Montreal-Halifax. 
Although deliveries of winter wheat 


from the farms have dropped off, 
there is still ample winter wheat 
available in dealers’ hands. Quota- 


tions Sept. 12: 
ping point 


$1.45 bu., f.o.b. ship- 


Vancouver: Domestic flour trade is 
unchanged, with prices steady. Quo- 
tations Sept. 12, hard wheat grinds: 
First patents $5.95, bakers’ patents 
$4.90 papers and $5.10 cottons; On- 
tario pastry $6.75, cake $7.35 

Winnipeg: The movement of Cana- 
dian flour overseas totaled 374,200 
sacks for the week ended Sept. 11 


and exceeded the previous week’s 
clearances by 186,300. The bulk of 
the current week’s total moved to 


the U.K. However, the movement to 
International Wheat Agreement 
countries amounted to 143,400 sacks, 
compared with only 57,000 a week 
earlier. Class 2 flour clearances for 
the week ended Sept. 4 amounted to 
only 130,900 sacks. The large produc- 
ing mills in Alberta remain shut to 
export production and probably will 
not start up until strike on the West 
Coast is settled. Domestic trade in 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C,£ 
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E le Buildings, DUNDEE 

17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 

26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable “Philip,”” Dundee 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: “Famed,” 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorenser 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C, 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 
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flour remains good and supplies are 
adequate for the demand. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Quotations Sept. 13: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s, 
$5.9046.30; second patents, cottons, 


$5.65@6.05; second patents to bak- 
ers, paper 100’s, $4.65@4.90. All 


prices cash carlots 


Rye 

Chicago: Rye flour buyers are well 
booked in the central states, and 
virtually no interest is shown in 
small, day-to-day market movements 
Quotations Sept. 12: White $4.99@5, 
medium $4.79@ 4.80, dark $4.24@ 4.25. 

Buffalo: Based on market activity, 
rye flours were stronger and up 10¢ 
Quotations Sept. 12: White $5.49@ 
5.54, medium $5.29@5.34, dark $4.74 
a4.79 

Philadelphia: Recent strength in 
grain was not reflected to any degree 
in dark flour dealings. Small takings 
were the rule and prices are holding 
firm. The Sept. 12 quotation on rye 
white of $5.35@5.45 was unchanged 
from the previous week 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 12: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand fo 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues to 
be fair, with prices firm. Quotations 
Sept. 12: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons 
$6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 


oatmeal is seasonal, with supplies 
light and prices firm. Quotations 
Sept. 13: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 


$5.45@ 5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks 
$6.65@ 6.90 in the three prairie prov- 


inces. All prices cash carlots 





RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARE 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 











Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








hed 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 











VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
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MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8&8) 





40.25. Mixed or 
all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was good last week and offerings 
were light, especially on shorts. Quo- 
tations Sept. 12, burlaps: Bran $40, 
gray shorts $46.50@47, buik mid- 
dlings $40, delivered Texas common 
points; unchanged on bran, $2 to 
$2.50 higher on shorts, and $2.50 
higher on middlings, compared with 
one week previous. 

Chicago: The millfeed market 
showed moderate strength in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Sept. 15, with interest from feed 
manufacturers picking up. Observers 
said heavier milling offals are need- 


pool cars higher on 


BB BBD IIIS 


Turn Back 
to page 14 if you 


are interested in the 

freedom of agricultural 
management from govern- 
ment controls. John H. Mac- 
Millan, Jr., of Cargill takes a 


look at the future. 





ed to finish growing turkeys. By the 


close of the period, however, prices 


were topping out, and it appeared 
the market might soften in a few 
days. Quotations Sept. 12: Bran 
$35.50 @ 36.50, standard m‘dds. $37@ 


37.50, flour 
dog $500@51 


midds. $46@46.50, red 
St. Louis: Prices moved higher last 
week due to active demand and a 
scarcity of offerings. Prices gained 
50¢ on bran and shorts and $1.50 on 
middlings. 
Demand for 
particularly vigorous. 
misjudged their 
were forced to 


bulk middlings was 
Some mixers 
requirements and 
find spot shipment 
cars. Offerings were light, as most 
flour fills entered the week with 
production well sold ahead. An addi- 
tional pull on supplies was the return 
of the central states territory to a 
shipping with this market 
Trade to this area was substantial. 


basis 


Interest in this week's shipment 
has been good and mills report only 


a small amount left unsold. Quota- 
tions Sept 12: Bran $36@36.50, 
shorts $424 42.50, sacked; bulk bran 


$31.50@32, shorts 

dlings $354 35.50 
Boston: The local millfeed market 

was firmer last week as buyers show- 


$36.50@37, mid- 


ed renewed trading interest. A sub- 
stantial segment of the trade indi- 
cated a willingness to make long 


term commitments if the quotations 
were attractive. The supply situation 
was adequate for the better demand. 
Bran finished about $1 higher, while 


middlings advanced $2. Quotations 
Sept. 13: Bran $46.50, middlings 
$48.50 


Buffalo: There was a little trading 
last week and prices advanced 
enough to put Buffalo in competi- 
tion with western origins. The mixer 
business was pretty good and remain- 
ed on an even keel. Fall and the sea- 
sonal pickup should be reflected in 
this market soon. Bran was up $2.50; 
middlings advanced $3 and red dog 
gained $2. Flour mill running time 
was unchanged and averaged 5 to 7 


days. Quotations Sept. 12: Bran $37, 
standard midds. $41@41.50, red dog 
$56 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 


marked closed Sept. 12 just about 
where it was a week earlier. With 


restricted demand, there was no evi- 
dence of a trend in prices. The Sept 
12 list of quotations was unchanged 
from the previous week: Bran $44.50, 
standard midds. $46.59, red dog $59 


New Orleans: Bulk feeds were in 
active demand from mixers and job- 
Mixers sought fairly good 
amounts to increase inventories and 
jobbers were encouraged to take hold 
by price adjustments that suggested 
widening outlets. Jobbers competed 
more strenuously as mills became 
sold up for the balance of the week 


bers 


Demand for sacked feeds was good, 
with sales of straight and mixed cars 
and trucklots serving to provide am- 
ple outlets for all available supplies 
Sacked bran and gray shorts gained 
50¢; middlings were steady. There 
was improvement in formula feeds 
and more inclination to build inven- 
tories although buyers were reluctant 
to build too far ahead. Quotations 
Sept. 12: Bran $42.75@43.50, shorts 
$46.50 @ 47.25 

Portland: Millfeed prices sagged to 
$45 ton for standard millrun, with 
middlings $8 over. Improved produc- 
tion of teeds plus shipments from the 
outside caused the lower prices. Am- 
ple supplies existed at the close of 
the week 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 
feed are adequate to meet the cur- 


rent demand. Quotations Sept. 12 
Bran $45446, shorts $53@54, mid- 
dlings $60463, net cash terms, bags 
included, m‘xed or straight cars, To- 


ronto-Montreal 
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Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 


N. V. Industrie 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 





Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
> 
n 3 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 











OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


able Addre TOMALSEN 














Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence ‘rom 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Cable Address DorFEACH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DrpLoma.”’ Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Marve.,’’ Glasgow 





EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim, Germany 
able Addres EI> 


Telex 


Importers of 


Exporters of 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 


Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


8s 








Bstablished 1874 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpoo! - a - 
N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 


w 


~ ry 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Ca 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Pro-forma contract stating 


Ad e Cleo” 
HOLLAND 


rms and 


mn re at 
rT 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C 


‘ y Ty r y 7 f 

GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 

















\AAAAAAAA 


\ 
\ 
‘\ 
‘\ 
‘\ 
‘ 
\ 
‘\ 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Fiours. Cracker 
and Cookie Fiours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Bemis Leases Plant 
For Specialty Bags, 
Appoints Manager 


Cc. C. Cobb 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
will soon transfer its West Coast 
paper specialty department to a sepa- 
rate plant in Fullerton, Cal. The de- 
partment presently occupies space in 
the company’s multiwall bag factory 
at Wilmington, Cal. C. C. Cobb, resi- 
dent manager of the St. Louis paper 
specialty plant, will be resident man- 
ager of the new plant, which Bemis 
will lease on a long-term basis. 

Bemis began its paper specialty 
manufacturing operation in the 
Wilmington plant in 1955. Since that 
time both the paper specialty and 
multiwall business have increased to 
the point where there is no longer 
room for the two operations under 
one roof. 

Mr. Cobb joined Bemis in 1946 as 
a sales trainee. He was appointed su- 
perintendent of the company’s paper 
specialty plant in Albion, N.Y., in 
1948. He was named sales manager 
and transferred to St. Louis in 1954. 
In 1955 he was appointed resident 
manager of the St. Louis paper spe- 
cialty plant. 

SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BLAZE DESTROYS WAREHOUSE 

FENN, IDAHO—A $220,000 fire 
here destroyed the Union Warehouse 
and Supply, a Camas Prairie coopera- 
tive with headquarters at Grange- 
ville, loaded with barley, oats and 
peas, two grain-filled box cars and a 
community hall. Warren Park, Co- 
operative manager, said about 100,000 
bu. barley, oats and peas were cov- 
ered by $210,000 in insurance. 





























Marsu & McLEnNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 


Chicago «+ New York « Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 














September 16, 1958 


Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 














1957-58 ————_1956-57* 
Twelve Twelve 
Commonwealth counir:es: July months July months 

United Kingdom prey sabes 493,157 5,988,079 396,844 4,698,303 
Africa: 

British East Africa ......... . 550 2,148 850 1,298 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland 896 4,767 2,628 

Gambia eR he AE ‘ rere 3,452 4,02! 

Ghana ‘ ss 26,771 219,521 8,150 311,482 

Mauritius & Seychelles k 336 

Nigeria . —_ 9,118 25,698 9,329 105,352 

Other British West Africa = iit 27 2.800 8 400 

Sierra Leone ey yee 10,477 100,357 6,550 93,797 
Asia: 

Ceylon 932,597 191,520 

Hong Kong 17,670 223,480 12,850 239,28) 

India : : or ; 8,850 75 

Malaya & Singapore 16,623 171,267 7,698 174,529 

Pakistan . . : : 275 1,372 

Other British East Indies 658 
Europe: 

Gibraltar ee 19,387 2,240 38,813 
North America: 

Bahamas 7,727 120,737 5,745 106,222 

Barbados 15,125 144,516 12,478 106,151 

Bermuda 5,448 43,58) 3,521 48 834 

British Honduras 22 6,467 720 7,547 

Jamaica ; 53,155 688 Iii 49 631 608,127 

Leeward & Windward Isiands 46,207 472,952 34,798 398,151 

Trinidad & Tobago : 62,413 697,744 45.576 636,172 
Oceania: 

Fiji : 3,720 
South America: 

British Guiana 1i,i7! 130,335 5,902 93,943 
Total, commonwealth countries 776,530 10,008,726 605,682 7,876,354 
Foreign Countries: 

Africa: 

Azores & Madeira 3,858 11,079 8.645 

Belgian Congo 17,418 178,528 8.515 146,190 

Egypt 23,100 23,100 

Liberia 165 2,577 213 5,160 

Morocco 275 1,045 6,710 

Portuguese East Africa 336 2,552 770 7,630 

Portuguese West Africa 300 16,971 4,892 
Asia: 

Arabia 2,587 12,299 448 12,803 

China 5,600 

Indochina 200 

Iran 3! 15 67 203 

Israel 66,220 

Japan 5,721 314,190 17,098 301,493 

Jordan : 70 2 

Lebanon ° 30,517 310,444 10,758 

Philippine Islands 80,218 2,109,977 188,442 2.327 438 

Portuguese Asia 1,320 62,694 5,780 89,502 

Syria ‘ 1,659 30 355 

Thailand 7,575 150,961 9,725 177,492 
Europe: 

Belgium 36,84! 160,206 9,16! 238,26 

Denmark : 200 1,200 4.890 

Germany, Federa! Republic : 849 

Greece cara 11,313 793 

Iceland 7,000 4,062 

Ireland 1 350 40 140 

Italy 340 888 1,000 

Netherlands 735 1,610 

Norway 900 

Portugal 20,268 2,760 22,325 

Sweden 1,101 66! 3,172 

Switzerland 80 80 180 

Yugoslavia 175 
North America: 

American Virgin Islands 20 3,865 

Costa Rica . 15,975 213,720 19,276 206.752 

Cuba ‘ . 16,770 240,668 3,600 104.732 

Dominican Republic 43,650 302,934 15,207 169.613 

El Salvador 8.014 72,538 10,65! 108,277 

French West Indies 380 3,405 500 3,325 

Guatemala : 3,340 133,035 1,549 51,067 

Haiti : 22,670 202,315 7,700 107,381 

Honduras 550 28,113 4,900 28,416 

Netherlands Antilles 6,984 76,200 4,658 62,006 

Nicaragua : 6,931 113,264 10,350 112,105 

Panama 8 480 105,180 7,390 91,175 

Puerto Rico ‘ 4,342 2,162 

St. Pierre & Miquelon 330 9,989 325 7,645 

U. S. eons 48,802 759,471 43,335 728,960 
Oceania: 

French Oceania 14,043 463 13,837 

GEO sddsacunses ile ee ee een nlc alk.) eee 800 es 7,450 
South America: 

Chile .. ‘ m~ Rennie 50 

Colombia 250 18,028 1,250 50,418 

Ecuador 906 

Peru 2,800 16,506 600 10,700 

Surinam 5,244 59,716 4,844 71,855 

Venezuela 92.148 1,490,821 92.414 1,274,633 
Totals, foreign countries 494,120 7,339,436 473,522 6,706,077 
Fotel, a0 commivies ..cccccccess 1,270,650 17,348,162 1,079,204 14,582,431 


*Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 





N. G. Anderson Takes 


Prizes at Chicago 
Distributors Outing 


CHICAGO —N. G. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co., Chicago, unleashed 
his big guns at the 33rd annual golf 
outing of the Chicago Association of 
taking the low 
gross and low net awards. Mr. Ander- 
son shot a gross of 76 and a low net 
of 71 at the Rolling Green Country 


Flour Distributors, 


Club Sept. 11. 


Close to 50 members and guests 








attended the outing and dinner. The 
weather cooperated. Other prize win- 
ners were: Stanley Wagner, E. W. 
Wagner & Co., first horseshoe prize; 
second low net, Vince Tallman, Pills- 


bury Co.; first non-participant, Mel 
C. Craft, Eckhart Milling Co.; third 


low net, Vernon Benson, General 
Mills, Inc.; second horseshoe prize, 
Ward W. Miller, Sheridan (Wyo.) 


Flouring Mills, Inc.; second non-par- 
ticipant, Frank Korinek, Jr., Korinek 
& Co.; fourth low net, Ed E. Melton, 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co.; 
third horseshoes, George Sim], Sim] 
& Sowles; third non-participant, 
George Shields, New Century Co., and 
the fifth low net, George Hackbush, 
International Milling Co. 

On the committee arranging the 
outing were: Luke F. Lyons, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; C. D. Sanderson, 
Pillsbury Co.; Mr. Melton and Mr. 
Anderson. Mr. Craft presided at the 
dinner. 
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Reorganization 
Announced 


A general reorganization of Cana- 
da’s Department of Agriculture was 
announced by Douglas S. Harkness, 
federal minister of agriculture, Sept 
11. Plans call for a research branch 
that will incorporate all units of the 
present experimental 
one group 

A preduction and marketing branch 
will unify administration of grading 
and inspection which has been under 
the production and marketing 
vices. This new branch will include 
price stabilization and allied activi- 


ind science ser- 


vices into 


ser- 


ties 

A third branch will embrace organ- 
ization and personnel, property and 
finance as well as the information 
ind economics division which 
groups at the present 


service 


are all separate 


time. 

It is anticipated that a _ fourth 
branch may be established to include 
such administrative groups as prairie 
farm rehabilitation, prairie farm as- 
sistance, maritime marshland reha- 
bilitati ind future groups that may 
be set up in the conservation field 


Freight Rate 
Mike Asked 

Canada’s and 15 non-op- 
erating unions of some 130,000 mem- 
bers are still at loggerheads with the 
in course of applying to the 


railways 


railways 


Board of Transport Commissioners 
for freight rate increases of some 
35% as a means of acquiring more 
revenue meét the union wage de- 
mands. According to N. R. Crump, 
president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., freight rates must auto- 


increase if wage rates rise 
move is unprecedented 


have 


matically 
The railways 
in that it is the first time they 
requested increased freight rates be- 
fore wage rate demands were agreed 
upon. 

A federal 
board in a 


mended increases 


government conciliation 
majority report, recom- 
estimated to cost 
about $38 million a year which in- 
cluded higher hourly rates and a 
number of fringe benefits. These were 
much lower than had originally been 
asked for by the unions, when nego- 
tiations began in November, 1957. 

The railways, however, did not 
either accept or reject the report and 
informed Michael Starr, federal labor 
minister, that “we are not in a posi- 
tion to indicate acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the majority report until our 
explorations for sources of necessary 
additional revenues have been ex- 
hausted.” Their request for the 35% 
freight rate increase was made Sept. 
8. 

Indications are that about 20% of 
the requested increase would be used 
to accept the conciliation board's re- 
port and the remaining 15% used to 
cover other increased operating costs. 
In the meantime, the non-operating 


unions were preparing to take a 
strike vote. 
On the other hand the Brother- 


hood of Railway Trainmen on Sept. 9 
notified the railways it wanted im- 


mediate resumption of contract nego- 


tiations, and expectations are that 
the railway trainmen will make a 
similar demand. These unions repre- 


sent a majority of the railways’ op- 
erating employees 

Contract negotiations for this 
group have been in abeyance pending 
settlement of those with the 15 non- 
operating unions but now its officials 
say it could take months to settle the 
case and they cannot wait that long 


Churchill Continues 
Record Breaking 


northern port of 
Churchill is continuing its record- 
breaking operations with some 20 
more ships expected to take out-go- 
ing wheat between now and 
the end of the shipping season. The 
shipping se out of Churchill is 
expected to close about Oct. 25 


Canada's 


cargoes 


ison 


Payment Said 
Inadequate 


A rash of criticism has greeted 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker’s 
announcement of deficiency payments 
to prairie grain producers totalling 
Under the arrange- 


some $40 million 
ment western producers would re- 
ceive a maximum payment of $200 


According to the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, which has been firmly 
behind the drive for deficiency pay- 
ments, the $40 million “will be useful 
in helping to meet some of the farm- 
immediate financial difficulties, 
but it leaves untouched the major 
problem of the wheat economy.” In 
its view, the distribution overlooks 
the basic problem of the grain econ- 
omy, that is, the fact that the cost of 
goods and services used by farmers 
is so badly out of line with the price 
constitute a perma- 


ers’ 


of grains as to 


nent threat to western Canada’s ag- 
riculture 
S. E. Ransom, president of the 


Manitoba Federation of Agriculture, 
also termed the payment inadequate 
and James Patterson, head of the 
Interprovincial Farm Union Council, 
considered the payment would do 
very little to meet the basic income 
need of the farm industry. 
Opposition membé@rs in the House 
of Commons have been equally criti- 


cal of the payment. Many consider 
it as a stop-gap likely to antagonize 
prairie farmers and the taxpaying 
public alike. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Retired Kansas City 


Grain Broker Dies 


KANSAS CITY—A retired Kan- 
sas City grain broker, Stephen H. 
Miller, 77, died Sept. 10 in St. Mary's 
Hospital here as the result of a heart 
ailment. Born in Lewiston, Pa., Mr. 
Miller had lived here 65 years. He 
founded the S. H. Miller Grain Co 
in 1914 and headed the firm until his 
retirement several years ago. He was 
a member of the Kansas City Board 


of Trade. Surviving Mr. Miller are 
two sisters, Mrs. Roy A. Edwards, 
Sr., and Mrs. I. B. Moyer, Kansas 


City, Kansas, and a brother, Clayton 
T. Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





THE NEW YORK STOCK 


EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stack Exchange: 


Sept. Sept 
5 12 
—i958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 39% 27 38 38's 
A\\is-Chalmers 28 22'e 26% 27% 
“6 Bakeries 44% 34'/2 42 
A Cyanamid 52% 392 49% 52% 
A-D-M Co 37 29 35% 37 
Borden 74/2 60% 73% 74 
Cc Baking Co 40% 27% 38% 40% 
Cc Pr. Ref. Co 45% 33% 44% 45 
fd. $7 1752 159 170 170'/2 
Cream of Wheat 362 28%2 35% 36 
Dow Chemica 674 52% 64 65% 
Ge Baking Co 12 9% $I 1% %I1% 
Ge Foods Corp 70% 48 69'2 70 
Ge Mills, Inc 85 60% 82% 0 
Pid. 5% 117 1052 107% 105‘ 
Merck & Co 694 36% 64% 68% 
Pid. $4 1972 1092 187 196'/2 
Nati. Biscuit Co 5! 41% 48 49% 
Pfizer, Chas 782 49% 74% 78% 
Pfd 1002 92 964 964 
Pillsbury Mills, inc 60% 42%. 56% 57% 
Procter & Gamble 68% 55 64% 65% 
Quaker Oats Co 494 374 46%e 46% 
St. Regis Paper Co 404 26% 39% 39% 
Std. Brands, Inc 55% 40% 51% S5I5 
Sterling Drug 40% 29% 38 40\4 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 90 72 86 86'/2 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 29% 30% 30 
v r Ch. Works 322 23% 31% 31% 
Ward Baking Co 14 1i% ut’ 12 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 104 105 
Ge Baking Co., $8 Pfd 138 141 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 94'\/2 95'2 
Nat!. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 1$6'/2 1572 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 95'A 98 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 135 137 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 95 97 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd 96 99 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 79% 8! 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 87 91 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Sept. Sept 
12 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 5 344 5 5 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 398 3=— 241 389 393 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 130 114% 2 
Omar, inc 17 Tis 13 3 
Wallace & Tiernan 
rc 27% 24 26% 25% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd 97% 98% 
Wagner Baking Co 3% S 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 90 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Sept 
29 5 
—!958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 4.25 3.25 4.2 
Pid. B 5 45 2“ 
Can. Bakeries 8 5% 6 8 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 3.50 
8 7 7 7 
Pfd 48 37 44 
Catelli Food, A 40 29 32 40 
is 4! 40 40 
Cons. Bakeries 9/2 7 8 7% 
Federal Grain 4) 26 382 40 
Pfd 30% 25'/2 28 
Gen Bakeries 7.00 4.90 7.00 7.00 
int. Mig., Pfd *70 
Lake of the Woods 
fd 12 23 23 5 
Maple Leaf Mig 10% 7'Aa 0 4 
Pd 95 85 9 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16/4 22 
8 242 2 23% 
Ogilvie Flour 340 2684332 
Ptd 155 0 50 
Std. Brands *48 *39 "48 
Toronto Elevs 26 17 *24 26 
United Grain, A 16 1S IS'2 §'/ 
Weston, G a 33 2 29'2 30% 
& 33 21% 30 30'/s 
Pfd. 42% 97 872 94 9 


“Less than board lot 
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Grain Firm Planning 
To Expand Facilities 


PASCO, WASH Negotiations 
opened here recently for 
struction of additional storage ca- 
pacity of approximately 1.25 million 
bushels for River Grain Terminal, 
Inc., Port of Burbank, Wash., on the 
Snake River. The firm is owned 
principally by a group in Colfax 
Wash 

Russell Woolcock 
the firm's directors 
gotiations at a 


were con- 


president said 
authorized ne- 
meeting here and 
that the new facilities would be built 
either beside the present installation 
at Burbank, or at Wallula, depending 
on railroad transit privy avail- 
able at the two 


ileges 
locations 

Prospective plans call for addi- 
tional steel tanks of large capacity 
to be completed by Nov. 15. At pres- 
ent, the firm is preparing to handle 
a large movement of milo from Kan- 
sas, which would be moved to ter- 
minal positions on the coast by May 
1, 1959, at which time the facilities 
would be open again to accommodate 
local demands 





Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Cerporation 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


New York, N. Y. | 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








25 Broad Street 




















Giteert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 





— 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ OUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford 
rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 

















NAtional 2-3344 

E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 

FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 


6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 


2-3345 


E. J. BURKE 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


New York 


26 Broadway New York 4 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 


740 Magnolia St 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S.A 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y 
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report projecting storage require- 
nts for the 1959 crops—varying 
tween the wheat and corn crop 


ars—showing a total carryover for 
all crops at around 4.2 billion bush- 

which the CCC inventory will 
umount to 3.2 billion. For the big 
crops the CCC percentage would 
mount the total carry- 
on Oct. 1, 


is of 


to 75.5% of 
1959 
carryout iS now 
lion of which CCC 


+ 
it 


For wheat the 


mated at 1.3 bi 


vill own about 1.2 billion as of July 
1959 
In the case of soybeans, USDA pro- 
jections through Oct. 1, 1959, indicate 
that as of that date the carryout will 


be in the region of 92 million bushels 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY ) 
WICHITA, KANSAS | 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











‘SLOGAN SPECIAL 


4 ee IS 
a“aahily O4 its Fi 


/&t¢ 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








STAR OF THE WEST 


One of the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 


25) USE QUAKER 
’"; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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of which CCC will own as much as 
55 million or close to 60%. 

Despite these official, preliminary 
estimates as far as 1959 crop projec- 
tions are concerned, there appears to 
be no probability of a storage log- 
jam this crop year. Any tightness can 
only occur at the take-over date of 
loan defaults from the 1958 crop next 
spring. 

In other words, the real problem 
will develop if the 1959 crops come 
through in the same magnitude as 
those of 1958. 

CCC estimates that at July 1, 1959, 
there will be available in commercial 
storage under the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement—and the figure 
includes existing storage facilities 
plus indicated expansion intentions 
—about 3.4 billion bushels of space. 
The figure, moreover, does not in- 
clude farm storage potential which, 
according to trade sources, may 
amount to better than a billion bush- 
els. 

This condition would indicate that 
for the next year, until new crops are 
harvested, the carryout of all grains 
estimated at 4.2 billion bushels, can 
be more than covered by commercial 
storage plus the farm storage poten- 
tial. 

In view of the more recent compila- 
tion of USDA figures on supply and 
inventories, announcements made by 
USDA in the past 10 days are of 
minor importance. 

For example, USDA said last week 
that there had been a total of 237 
million bushels of wheat from the 
1958 crop placed under loan at Aug. 
25. But the report to the advisory 
committee indicates that USDA ex- 
pects to take over as much as 500 
million bushels of loan default wheat 
from the 1958 crop. This informa- 
tion is confirmed by the information 
given in the recently issued Wheat 
Situation report. 

Despite this situation there does 
not seem to be any probability of 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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wheat at 
June 


free market 
this crop year on 


tightness in 
the close of 
30, 1959. 
Wheat Index 

Here is an index for wheat for the 
crop year—supply of old crop running 
about 880 million bushels of which 
CCC owns about 835 million. New 
crop, as reported by USDA last week, 
now indicates a production of 1.4 
billion bushels. Take into account 
the 600 million domestic disappear- 
ance and the USDA export estimate 
of 400 million and the result is a 
USDA projection of about 500 million 
bushels going into the loan program 

The wheat subsidy-in-kind  pro- 
gram will result in the out-movement 
of CCC stocks by one third on the 
basis of recent subsidy payments 
which would reduce the CCC stock 
position—that is, if exports reach the 
expected 400 million bushel level, a 
level deemed optimistic by some ob- 
servers. 

In the report to the advisory com- 
mittee, USDA indicated that it is 
thinking in terms of a corn carryout 


of 1.7 billion bushels in 1959. Of this 
total, CCC will own about 1:3 bil- 
lion. The sorghum carryout next year 


may be 475 million bushels, of which 
CCC will own 450 million. In the case 
of barley, a carryout of 210 million 
bushels is estimated, with CCC own- 
ing about 166 million. The soybean 
carryout will amount to approxim: 
ly 92 million bushels with CCC own- 
ing about 55 million 

the 1959 


ite- 


Obv.ously, projections 


must be qualified by weather, and 
also by the levels of price support 
which USDA may use for the new 
crop years 

However, according to recent dis- 


cussions here with leading trade of- 
ficials, there is no sign barring the 
intervention of adverse weather, that 
even the lower potential levels of 
support can reduce crop production 
in 1959. USDA may be able to reduce 
acreage spottily, but the officials do 
not appear to have the answer to the 
problem of reducing acreage and the 
yields therefrom. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF re— 


Inspection punaer 
Fees Increase 


Ordered by USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that fees charged for appeal inspec- 
tions of grain will be increa 
ginning Sept. 29, and charges will be 
made for overtime in connection with 


sed be- 


such work at all locations. 

The fees are increased to $8 per cat 
from the present $5 per car rate, and 
to $2 per thousand bushels for cargo 


grain compared with the present fee 
of $1.50 per thousand bushels. A com- 
parable increase is being made in the 
fee for appeals on trucklots and sub- 
mitted samples. 

Amended Section 6 of the U.S. 
Grain Standards Act _ authorizes 
charges for overtime work on appeals 
on all grain. Heretofore, this charge 


restricted to appeals on cargo grain 
was $5 per manhour per employee. 
The overtime charge will now apply 


to appeals on all grain, and has been 
fixed at $5.80 per manhour per em- 
ployee. 

The increased appeal fees are de- 
signed to absorb charges for travel 
and other out-of-pocket expense here- 
tofore assessed in ccnnection with 
each appeal, a USDA spokesman said 
The overtime charge will enable 
USDA to give more adequate appeal 
service at interior markets as well as 
ports, he added. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
I5¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 


be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
heyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 


per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 


cash with order 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY—AMYLOGRAPH, 
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WANTED TO BUY — nee HARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and t juipment 
J E Hagan Mill Machine Jeffersor 
City, Mo 

| MISCELLANEOUS 

Se a v ee 





LONDON FACTORS HAVING EXCELLENT 








HELP WANTED 
re 


EXPERIMENTAL BAKER CHIEF EN 


M ; M 


CEREAL CHEMIST RESEARCH AND 
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PLANT MANAGER 


Experienced manager with engineer- 
ing background wanted for dry milling 
operation in Great Lakes crea. Mature 
management ability required. Success- 
ful experience in dealing with labor 
necessary. Competitive base salary plus 
liberal bonus plus liberal pension. 


Please provide specific information 
regarding education and management 
experience in first letter. Our employees 
know of this opening. 


Address Ad No. 4101, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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the cabinet there considering 
whereby the large amount of 
and Canadian flour new in dis- 
tress there, as a result of the refusal 
of the Central Bank to issue foreign 
exchange licenses, may shortly be 
turned over to the government mar- 
keting agency, Nam: for disposal 
This amount of flour, estimated t 
be around 200,000 bags was shipped 
on agents’ instructions only to be 
held up on arrival by Manila 
toms when the foreign exchange 
permits were not forthcoming. The 
stoppage of credits took place June 
23. 


was 
steps 


US 


irco, 


cus- 





















A Reman 77; 





STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE —stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 








Truly —a remarkable pair! 





STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY § 


A FEW CHOICE MALIN ISMN ZYIMABLE FOR AGGRESSIVE REPRESENTATIVES 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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The businessman sat in his office 
dictating a letter to h’s_ secretary 
when, suddenly, past the window 
plunged a fellow execut've from the 
floor above. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, rushing 
to the window. “Isn't that George 
Lapham? Why, he just got back from 
Florida this morning!” 

“Well, it certainly must have 
agreed with him,” said the secre- 


tary. “Did you notice that tan?’ 
Two candidates for mayor in a 


small town had waged a heated cam- 


paign that had taken on a bitter, per- 
sonal tone. Even after the election 
neither man wou'ld speak. On the 
New Year's eve following the elec- 
tion, both men were invited to the 
same party. Near midnight the hos. 
approached the losing candidat 

“Sam,” he pleaded, ‘for the sake o 
peace in our town. will you please 
make up with Norton? Just go ove 
and wish him a happy New Year.” 


After an inward strugg'e, Sam re- 
luctantly went up to the new mayor 


“Norton,” he said, “I wish you a 
happy New Year.” Then, drawing a 
deep breath, he added, “‘But only 


one.” 


¢¢¢ 


The wife wanted to de some shop- 
ping during the day, so at breakfast 
she asked her husband for $10 

“Money, money, money!” he shout- 
ed. “Every day of the week you want 
more money. If you ask me, I think 
you need brains more than you need 
money.” 

“Perhaps so,” his wife agreed, 
I asked you for what I thought 
had the most of.” 


“but 
you 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 sacks with its most recently erected mill in the United Stotes. 

















WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 
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When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


* The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ...fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 
Beta Chlora® units—individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

e NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

e Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour treatment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 


A bottery of W&T Novadel Feeders, feeding Novo- 
delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








“Wanna Bite?”’ 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s tomorrow’s. 
basic food. 
One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 
with the changing world. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





